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Join Smith, American, pulls the safety pin on a 
hand grenade and hurls it at the enemy. 


It is his personal message . . . a statement that 
America shall remain the land of free men and 
quiet homes. 


Behind John Smith are the great industries of 
this free America. Changed over swiftly from 
peace to war, they are sending him an unending 
supply of grenades, planes, tanks, guns, ships 
and shells with which to drive his message home. 

The Texas Company is helping by making 100- 
octane aviation gasoline, lubricating oils, and 
other military products. Vast new Texaco plants 
will make Toluene for the highly explosive TNT 
. . . Butadiene for synthetic rubber. Fortu- 
nately, the highly-developed research, production 
and refining facilities used in making Sky Chief 
and Fire-Chief Gasolines were readily available 
to help speed our war effort. 


Great peacetime industries make America 
strong in war. Today they back up John Smith 
and his hand grenade. 


Together we take the only course that is left 
toward the building of many cottages on many 
hilltops in the future. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOW TO BUILD 
A COTTAGE ON A HILLTOP 
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6 Things a Stenographer 
Can Do to Use the 
Mimeograph duplicator 
More Efficiently 


1. Clean the type of your type- 
writer defore you start to type 
the stencil. 


2. Type the stencil carefully. You 
should be able to see through 
each letter or line you have typed 
when you hold the stencil up to 
the light. 


3. Learn to make perfect correc- 
tions—it doesn’t take long and 
it saves stencils. 


4. Locate the copy you type in 
exact position on the stencil sheet 
to eliminate extensive adjust- 
ments on the duplicator. 


5. Order only the exact number 
of copies you need. You’ll save 
paper—ink, too. 

6. “Gang up” the work when it’s 
practicable—so the operator can 
run all 3 x 5 cards at one time, 
letter-size and legal-size mate- 
rials at other times. This saves 
time in making adjustments. 


She also serves 


Portrait of a Patriot—without uniform . . . the Girl in an Office 


Your uniform is in your heart... 
Your battleground is your office... 
Your weapons aren’t guns and gre- 
nades, they’re your head and hand. 
So much depends, these wartime days, 
upon the girl-in-the-office. She can 
fritter away precious production min- 
utes out of every working hour, or she 
can make those minutes count—for 
her country, her company, herself. 

Conservation of everything is in the 
air. Materials ordinarily wasted can 
help stretch available supplies and 
advance the war effort. 

Pencils are writing closer to the 


stub. Clips are taken off of papers 
before those papers are discarded. One 
rubber band is used when one will do 
the job. 

You are typing Mimeograph sten- 
cils more carefully than ever. If you 
handle the Mimeograph duplicator, 
you’re treating it as an appliance al- 
most impossible to replace while we’re 
all at war. 


You’re doing dozens of things each 
day, in line of conservation, that your 
woman’s ingenuity is figuring out. 
We’re for you. So is your country. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. ° 
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Trapping the 
deadliest fish in 
the world 


Both engines ahead—dead slow!” 

Loaded with sudden death, the sleek 
metal fish steals quietly toward the harbor 
mouth. Outside the ports, nothing but 

But suddenly, a faint shudder runs 

through the body of the fish. A gentle jar. 
Forward progress stops. Engines churn 
futilely. 
« Submarine nets! Nets to halt the charge 
of the deadliest fish in the sea .. . to protect 
the ships and lives in the harbor from in- 
stant catastrophe. 

This is one of the ways that have been 
found to reduce the menace of the sub- 
marine. Such nets must be made of a spe- 
cial steel that’s tremendously strong and 
flexible. A steel able to resist the corrosive 
attacks of salt water. 

Lucky that America has sai a steel. For 
a steel like that doesn’t just happen. 

Neither does a steel that can bite three 
miles through solid rock to deep-lying oil 
deposits. Or a steel that can hold a cutting 
edge when red-hot. Or a steel that can be 
stretched almost like rubber. 

Such steels evolve from endless experi- 
ments by hundreds of research men in steel 
plants and laboratories all over the coun- 
try. Maybe these steels were developed in 
peacetime to save weight in freight cars, or 
build a better soup kettle, or line your re- 
frigerator. But now in our time of desper- 
ate need... how fortunate that we have 
them! 

During years of depression, United States 
Steel went on spending millions of dollars 


- vecord in steel production. It has also tripled pro- 











year after year on research. Working out 
better steels, new methods of using them. 
In the past ten years approximately 550 
million dollars were spent by United States 
Steel alone to improve plants and expand 
capacity. Our enemies are feeling the re- 
sults of those peacetime activities right now. 

The world will discover that not only 
America at peace—but America at war— 
has a backbone of steel. 



































FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


The United States alone has a steel production 
that is double the probable production of all Axis 
nations combined. 


The Steel Industry has established a new world 





























duction of essential Electric Furnace Steel. 


The Steel Industry is now making nearly twice the 
tonnage of plates, so essential to ship and tank 
construction, produced by the rest of the world 
together. 
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These 36 F-M motor-driven rotary pumps in a large manu- 
facturer’s paint mixing room serve distant paint spray booths, 





* BUY PUMPS HAVING * 


* Thats MoreThan + 
* _.» Skin Deep! : 


* * 
* * e * * 


— pumps you are about to buy for war produc- 
tion—will they serve you efficiently not only now but 
also through the years to come? 


They will if you choose Fairbanks-Morse Pumps. 
For these pumps have mechanical superiority which 
permits them to retain their efficiency long after less 
highly engineered pumps begin to waste power. 


So use your priority to buy pumps for today with 
an eye for tomorrow. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE «eos 


SCALES 
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LETTERS 


Who Is All Wet? 


Regarding your WCTU communiqué in the 
July 27 issue, the WCTU was “all wet” in 1919 
when they brought on the greatest orgy of 
crime this country has ever seen. At the same 
time, they made many thousands of unnecessary 
drunkards, especially among the women and 
children; that is how improving morals by law 
works. They are willing and anxious to do it 
again. They are still “all wet,” and that goes 
two ways for many of them who draw the 
shades or go behind the door, especially their 
paid exhorters. 

I suggest that they forget about the Army 
and Navy. Our Army and Navy is taking care 
of them (though they don’t deserve it) as well 
as of the rest of us. I have some sons in the 
Navy and one in the Army. I am a veteran of 
two overseas wars, the father of eight children, 
own my own home. I have supported myself 
and drank when I wanted to, ever since, re 
less of the Want Crime To Unfold organization. 


Wa. H. Fercvson 








Everett, Wash. 





Unfair to Jane Arden 

FOURTH ESTATE GLAMOR GIRL SLIGHTED BY 
Newsweek (July 13). 

Now, ain’t you ashamed to forget Jane Arden 
—a real fourth estater and the first (I'm most 
sure) reporter to receive top rating in any 
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Inside Story 


You are looking straight down the barrel 
of a highly potent weapon—a Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress,* under construction. 

Here you see the way the ribs and the 
stiffeners, the bulkheads and the bright 
aluminum skin are riveted into one com- 
pact structure. 

Into a Flying Fortress go more than 
30,000 different parts (counting duplicates, 
there are several hundred thousand sepa- 
tate pieces of metal). Into the design, 
creation and swift production of these 
Gants of the air are riveted also many 
different kinds of engineering. 

For example: Boeing mechanical engi- 
neers design the jigs—intricate, hair-true 

s in which Fortress parts are assem- 
. + Boeing fool engineers design and 


adapt tools and machines to the special job 
of making parts in quantity production. ... 
Production engineers find new ways to turn 
out better Fortresses, faster... . Structural 
engineers study problems of reducing weight 
and increasing the strength in airplane 
members, . . . 4erodynamic engineers study 
problems of wing, tail, propeller and over- 
all airplane design. . . . Power-plant engi- 
neers work to increase the power, speed, 
efficiency and altitude range of the airplane. 


These and still other kinds of engineer- 
ing skill go into the building of a basic 
Boeing airplane structure. But in order to 
make the Fortress a swift, efficient flying 
work-room for nine men on a mission, 
other kinds of engineering are essential: 
radio, chemical, hydraulic, acoustical, 


vibration, heating, ventilating and electrical. 

In the Boeing engineering department 
today, more than 2000 men are constantly 
at work on engineering projects. Their job 
is to design and help to build light metal 
structures of all kinds—from an airplane 
wing to a booster system for hydraulic 
brakes. And today, too, Boeing field en- 
gineers are in service wherever their 
Fortresses fly—in Asia, Africa, England, 
Australia. Their job is to help keep the 
big Boeings flying—high, fast, and often. 

Variety in engineering skills... integrity 
in engineering design . .. economy in pro- 
duction ... long experience in research... 
these are the qualities which Boeing is build- 
ing into bombers, trainers and flying boats 
Jor the air forces of the Allies. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THe TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Switching to Bourbon? Start with America’s finest... Kentucky Tavern! 


BOTTLED UN 
GLENMORE 


BOND KENTUCKY 
DISTILLERTES C0., 


STRAIGHT BOURBON e 
INCORPORATED, 


100 PROOF 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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comic? Maybe it’s because Jane has been pur. 
suing her spies on the Sunday strip that yoy 
missed her best and THE best scoop on J. Edgar 
Hoover’s announcement of the landing of spies 
from rubber boats on our soil. 

Weeks ago, didn’t we see our nice American 
reporter, a prisoner of the Nazis, have his 
name and profession and identifications trans. 
ferred by the Gestapo to the young American. 
speaking Nazi spy? We saw him land on oy 
coast and how he talked to the Coast Guards 
Alas! did not Jane almost smother to death jp 
that “coffin” trick of the Jap saboteur at the 
farmhouse of the German sympathizers? And 
what about all the secret agents and codes sh 
has finally tracked down? 

You’ve done her wrong! Jane Arden shoul 
have been No. 1 on the list of “War in th 
Comics.” 


Assre Harper BiceLow 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





Harness Horses 
The three horses appearing in the picture on 
page 58 in your issue of Aug. 10 appear to be 
pacers and not trotters, as suggested in the 
caption. 
Bruce B. Krosr 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Byron McClelland and Ed Corrigan ani 
“Lucky” Balwin tore their hair; Bud Dobk 
and G. K. C. Billings whirled in their grave 
like gyroscopes! “. . . three bangtails all off the 
ground ...” And what do we see? Oh, nothing 










but three gee-gees coming hell-bent toward the 
judges’ stand. 

Bangtails? Them, ge’men, be thoroughbred 
—high-bred horses that go on the track # 
God made ’em, with a bit of saddle (ani 
maybe a little lead to “make weight”) and: 
boy in silk to guide °em. When they hitch s 
pelter to a sulky they’re gee-gees. 

Georce A. BorssarD 
“ Madison, Wis. 


It was one of the finest action pictures | 
have ever seen, but the caption spoiled it 
effect for me. Nevertheless, congratulations fe 
publishing news about this sport. 


J. T. Quick 
Second Lieutenant 
Signal Corps 
Camp Crowder, Mo. 


The pacer moves its legs in lateral pairs, the 
trotter in diagonal pairs. But, trot or pace, it 
an excellent picture. 

H. W. LuxnxenaN 


New Britain, Conn. 


Newsweek blushes for a caption ‘writer 
error; the horses are indeed pacers. 
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BEST-KNOWN ‘SECRET’ WEAPON 


American precision production— 
on a mass scale—has dominated 
the 20th Century. Yet its formula 
is simple—volume and speed com- 
bined with accuracy. 


Say a battery of machines is set to 
turn out a million pieces. When 
the run is completed, the first and 
millionth pieces will not vary from 
each other so much as a fraction of 
a thousandth of an inch. That’s 
precision production. The Axis 
knew about American precision 


production before Pearl Harbor. 


But they thought of it only in 
terms of oil burners, refrigerators, 
automobiles, washing machines, 
etc. They never dreamed that pre- 
cision production could meet the 


stepped-up demands of War—es- 


pecially in a life and death race 
with time. 


Today, the change-over to all-out 
War production has completely al- 
tered the nature and appearance of 
familiar American industries. But 
one operation remains unchanged. 
In the hands of American workers 
you will still find the micrometers 
and gauges of peace time. For the 
duration, however, the micrometer 
is a full-fledged weapon of War— 
an instrument of Victory. It sym- 
bolizes precision production — 
America’s best-known “secret” 
weapon. It means harder-hitting 
guns and machines! It means de- 
pendable performance when the 
stakes are highest! 


We of Oil-O-Matic are doubly glad 


that we have always manufactured 
a precision-built oil burner. Glad 
because Oil-O-Matics produced in 
the past 20 years are still on the 
job—delivering fuel-saving, mate- 
rial-saving, man-hour saving per- 
formance. Glad that our precision- 
building skill and experience fitted 
us to tackle one of the toughest 
assignments in War production. 
Proud that materiel of War is 
flowing from our plant in ever-in- 
creasing volume. 





Your War Savings Bonds can help 
win victory for the America of to- 
day and help build and furnish 
your home of tomorrow. Only 
War Bond Dollars can do both! 
Invest in War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps for home and country— 
your home, your country. 











WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION . . . BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


For more than 20 years manufacturers of precision-bullt oil heating equipment. 


For the duration—producers of sae Wer materiel—24 hours a day, 7 days a week. HEATING 





Case of 
the Eloping Ogre 





When most ice melts, air bubbles sneak out like little ogres, swal- 
low your drink’s bubbles whole, elope with them to the surface, 
pop and explode. Ice water dilutes what’s left. Your drink goes flat. 





Baffle this bubble-eater. Insist on Spar- ee Grin! Its pin-point carbonation— 
kling Canada Dry Water, as thousands millions of tinier bubbles—keeps drinks 


do, sip tastier drinks, and... Lively longer! 


P.S. When you're “out,” speak up for this 
finer club soda and get a better drink. 


Ginger Ale Highballs taste best when made with 
“the Champagne of Ginger Ales”—Canada Dry! Also try 
Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer, Lime Rickey, and Spur— 


the cola drink with Canada Dry quality. 
Sparkli 
parkling 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 


‘Na a an act yam 
BSSOSS= 


(OUR) (SPARKLE !) 





An opened bottle, recapped and put in your 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps Regularly refrigerator, keeps its sparkle 24 hours. 














TRANSITION 


Born: To Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, a boy, their 
third living son and 
fifth child; in Detroit, 
Aug. 13. Lindbergh, 
now employed by the 
Ford Motor Co., con- 
sistently refused to 
tell the press anything ‘Acme 
about the child’s Anne Lindbergh 
birth. 


Brrupay: Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, 80, 
Aug. 11. This writer of soulful song hits is Hg 
now living quietly in Hollywood. Her best- TH 
em... 


















known work, “A Perfect Day,” published 
in 1910, sold 5,000,000 copies all over the 
world. 


Diep: Phillips Holmes, 33, actor who had 
just graduated from ground school in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force; in a collision 
of two planes near Armstrong, Ont., Aug. 
12. Son of the veteran actor, Taylor 
Holmes, Phillips left Princeton University 
for Hollywood in 1928 and starred in many 
films, notably “An American Tragedy.” 
. . . Pasquale Amato, 68, Neapolitan bari’ 
tone who was a Metropolitan Opera favor- 
ite during the days of Caruso; in New 
York, Aug. 12. In recent years he taught 
voice at Louisiana State University ... 
Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 88, diplomat 
and educator; in New York, Aug. 12%, A 
self-educated farm boy in Canada, hc was 
president of Cornell University for % 
years, Minister to China from 1921 to 
1925, and Ambassador to Germany from 
1925 to 1930 . .. Comdr. Malcolm P. Han- 
son, 47, aircraft radio expert; in a plane 
crash somewhere in the north, probably 
Alaska. As chief radio engineer on Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd’s 1928-30 Antarctic ex- 
pedition, Hanson received wide acclaim 
for maintaining unbroken contact with the 
outside world . . . Dr. Arnold Genthe, %3, 
Berlin-born student of philosophy who was 
one of the first to elevate photography to 
an art; of a heart attack, in New Milford, 
Conn., Aug. 9. His unusual pictures of the 
San Francisco fire and the city’s China- 
town launched his 44-year career. Later, his 
portraits of Greta Garbo helped her to win 


‘her first American screen job . . . Devereut 


Milburn, 60, outstanding polo player of the 
world until 1927; of a heart attack while 
playing golf in West- 
bury, L.I., Aug. 15. 
He originated the 
hard-hitting, long- 
passing style of mod- 
ern polo and was 4 
member of the legend- 
ary Big Four of the 
Meadowbrook Club 
on Long Island, first 
acme American team to de 
Devereux Milburn feat the British. 
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Pernars that may seem a trivial question to you. 
Yet for centuries, thousands of scientists have been 
trying to unlock the secrets hidden in the dark 
teaches of the Universe. 

Today, truly amazing instruments are measuring 
sun, moon and stars. Among them are the Farnsworth 
Photo-Cell Multiplier Tube and Dissector Tube . . . 
used by scientists to help push time and space aside. 
These tubes, and many other discoveries in the field 
of electronics, have resulted from Farnsworth’s 15 
years of research in television. 

Now, with America at war, great Farnsworth plants 
and laboratories, with thousands of employees and 
10 years’ experience in the manufacture of the famous 


° Manstacterers of Ratio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Alrcrat Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capohart-Panamase, and the Farnsworth Phonegraph-Radies 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 
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Capehart Phonograph-Radio, are producing precision 
electronic instruments in endless stream. 

But progress in television is still proceeding! This 
is one of the world’s great industries, destined to play 
a magnificent part in our national post-war economy. 

How far off is that day, no one knows. But your 
purchase of War Bonds today will bring it nearer! 
And you will be building soundly for the future, 
when the purchase of an airplane, a television set, 
or perhaps a new home may be your urgent desire. 

Meanwhile, Farnsworth is steadily marching toward 
the day when the realm of science, the news of the 
day, the music of life will appear on a magic screen 


in your own home. 
RZ = President 


Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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From a map of Mars, pre 
pared from photographs 
taken at an American ob- 
servatory. Temperatures on 
Mars vary from 40° F. above 
zero to about 150° below. 








UP AND AT ‘EM 
WITH z1P! 


thanks to a’ ” of 1910 
Gadget 


Sailor or general, production chief or de- 
fense worker, the man who must travel to 
fight for victory rolls along through the 
night in an air conditioned railroad car. 
With morning he’s as fit as a fiddle, thanks 
to something they called a “gadget” in 
1910... 


It’s one of those yesterdays of pioneering 
that help speed victory today—the story of 
Sturtevant’s pioneer railway air condition- 
ing system. Years ahead of its time in 1910, 
it leaped into use in the twenties, when air 
conditioned theatres and restaurants cap- 
tured the public’s fancy. 


Miraculous has been the change in railway 
passenger transportation during the past 
two decades. In streamlined, air conditioned 
trains, low-slung for smoother riding, trav- 
elers today can relax in surroundings equal 
in convenience and luxury to a modern first 
class hotel. For the comforts of modern 
railway travel, the public can thank the pro- 
gtessiveness of America’s railroad and car 
builders, for whom no effort has been too 
great, provided it added to the increased 
enjoyment of railway travel. To these com- 








forts Sturtevant air conditioning has contrib- 
uted no small part. Thousands of cars—in 
fact the majority of all air conditioned pas- 
senger cars in the United States and Canada 
—are equipped today with Sturtevant Air 
conditioning systems or apparatus. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HYDE PARK 
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You’ never know from the out- 
side. The skin is firm, the color 
good. But on the viewing screen of 
the X-ray unit — an electronic de- 
vice— appears a mottled image. 
Presto! The inspector discards the 
sub-standard fruit. 

Leading fruit packers now use 
this electronic method to protect 
the public. Often they protect their 
own investment as well! Over fifty 
per cent of citrus fruits discarded 
by other tests were found by the 
X-ray test to be in A-1 condition— 
a saving to California packers in 


one record year of over $7,000,000! © 


There are other G-E electronic 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 


ae a nO 


LEADERSHIP IN 


devices to time the welding of steel. 
To help test milk for pasteurization. 
To gage the thickness of paint. To 
control printing press register. To 
extend dramatically the power of 
man’s brain and senses. 

There is scarcely an industrial 
plant where a G-E electronic device 
cannot in some way result in more 
efficient, economical production! 

General Electric electronic equip- 
ment is limited now to businesses en- 
gaged in war activity. If you believe 
electronics can be applied in your 
plant, write to General Electric, 
Radio, Television and Electronics 
Department, Schenectady, N. Y. 














© Operators checking condition of oranges. 
With a General Electric electronic X-ray in- 
spection unit, California packers SAVED over 
$7,000,000 in one year alone in fruit mis- 
takenly discarded by other inspection methods. 


A NEW SCIENCE GOES TO WORK FOR INDUSTRY 





The illustration shows a pical header on which R B & W belts are *‘upset’* — the best method for insurin 


strength. Bolts headed by t 


is method require the use of better and more uniform raw material — thus a doub 


reason for stronger heads, Photomicrographs show perfect continuous flow lines and grain structure. 


FIRE A 155MM HOWITZER and feel the 
ground jump under your feet. Let go a 
16-inch shell from a battleship turret 
and feel the recoil shake your spine. 
Then decide: do bolts and nuts have a 
job holding a gun platform together? 
You could tell from the orders arriv- 
ing this morning at our great one-pur- 
pose nut plant at Coraopolis, our bolt 
factory at Rock Falls, our main plant at 
Port Chester . . . how highly the ship- 
yards and arsenals respect the holding 
power of R B & W bolts and nuts. 
Behind-the-line fighters, too, in in- 
creasing numbers, are R B & W fastened 
... plows and harvesters that roam the 


earth for food, and mining tools that 
dig it for metal ... trucks and railway 
rolling stock that rush the goods cross- 
country .:.machinery and power plants 
and airplane hangars that help us “put 
on the heat” to win the war. 

R B & W workers, knowing the im- 
portance of Empire products, are put- 
ting on their own brand of “heat” to 
keep the war industries supplied. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Washington insiders now expect the real 
opening of an American air front in Eu- 
rope to come within two weeks . . . Despite 
the announcements, the Red Cross ship- 
ment of supplies to American war prisoners 
in Japan may not go; the Japs haven’t 
granted safe conduct to the vessel .. . 
Because the FBI has taken full charge of 
its field, the Dies committee is having a 
hard time finding cases with publicity 
value .. . The Army is complaining about 
civilian cooperation in dimouts in the 
Miami area and may crack down hard 
soon. 


Leahy’s Success 


Don’t underestimate the importance of 
Admiral Leahy’s job. Though the Presi- 
dent characterized him as simply a “leg 
man,” Leahy is already exercising an im- 
portant influence on over-all war strategy. 
Without publicity, he has assumed the pre- 
siding post on both the Combined and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In the first job, he is 
increasing the coordination between Brit- 
ain and the U.S. on strategy and on the 
production and distribution of war mate- 
tials. In the latter post, he is helping in- 
tegrate the U.S. naval, Army, and air 
arms. Significantly, there has not yet been 
any sign of resentment or jealousy over his 
naval status. 


Tax Outlook 


It’s now accepted that the final tax bill 
‘von’t reach the Treasury’s goal of $8,700,- 
00,000, though the House total will prob- 
ably be increased. Businessmen got their 
most sympathetic hearing in years from the 
Senate Finance Committee, which was con- 
vinced that many of the House provisions 
were too harsh. However, the need for 
revenue will prevent granting much relief, 
although allowances for war losses and 
postwar tax “rebates” are likely to be 
adopted. There seems a good chance for the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go plan, which would, in 
effect, cancel this year’s income taxes but 
start collecting 1948 taxes next January. 
The advantage the plan offers taxpayers, 
plus the fact that there will be no gap in 
Treasury collections, is expected to over- 


ride the objections that the government, 


in the last analysis, loses a year’s taxes 
when a taxpayer dies. 


Political Straws 


There’s no doubt that Wendell Willkie’s 
political standing was badly hurt when his 
open opposition failed to prevent Hamil- 
ton Fish’s renomination . . . Though Sena- 
tor Norris isn’t impressed with either 
party’s nominees, he’s still clinging to his 
decision not to run again this year .. . 
Secretary Ickes is getting ready to give 
former Under Secretary of the Interior 
John J. Dempsey a boost in his New 
Mexico gubernatorial campaign; among 
other things, he’ll scotch rumors that he 
fired Dempsey. . 


Ambassadors’ Trips 


Here’s the lowdown on the simultane- 
ous visits home of the U.S. and Argentine 
Ambassadors. There’s no question of 
either having been recalled. Armour has 
returned to Washington for “exploratory” 
conferences on the question of Argentina’s 
neutrality which, deliberately or uninten- 
tionally, aids the Axis. He'll return to 
Buenos Aires when conclusions are 
reached. Espil simply took a long-planned 
trip home, his first in five years. It’s true 
there’s an ultra-nationalist clique in the 
Argentine Foreign Office that regards 
Espil as “too American” and would like 
to replace him with a Castillo man, but 
impartial observers agree that Espil has 
done a first-rate job, and he’s expected to 
return to Washington. 


Stepchild’s Acceptance 


The Civil Air Patrol, once the Army’s 
stepchild, is now being taken into the fam- 
ily circle. After months of struggle against 
Army skepticism, during which it even 
had to borrow money to keep its planes 
filled with gasoline and its pilots eating 
(government checks were held up by red 
tape), the CAP has finally made an im- 
pression with its offshore patrol work and 
its courier and cargo service. Now the CAP 
expects permission to expand to the West 
Coast, where practically all but military 
flying has been banned since Pearl Harbor. 


Trivia 

Washington insists this story is true: A 
woman motorist, pinched for a traffic viola- 
tion, alibied to the cop: “I guess if you’d 
just had an interview with Mrs. Roosevelt, 
you'd be excited, too.” The officer replied: 


“Lady, that’s a matter of personal opin- 
ion.” . . . A British educator now in this 
country to study the labor movement 
claims that in Britain the CIO is virtually 
unknown though almost everyone is fa- 
miliar with the AFL . . . The Navy is 
changing the color schemes of its charts, 
hoping to make them easier to read. 





Trends Abroad 


The British are still busily strengthen- 
ing home defenses on the chance that Ger- 
many may be able to undertake a hold- 
ing action in Russia and turn on Britain 
with an all-out bombing assault . . . Note 
the apprehension in recent official Swed- 
ish statements; the Allies have no evi- 
dence of new threats to Swedish neutral- 
ity, but Stockholm is obviously disturbed 
. . . Friends say Lord Halifax took to 
London a plan for solving the Indian 
crisis but that not much hope is_ being 
held for it now. 


Russian War Gloom 


From first-class Russian sources comes 
this appraisal of the current situation on 
the eastern front: The gravity of the Rus- 
sian position cannot be overstated. A ca- 
lamity that would destroy the Red Army’s 
ability to resist effectively is possible. It 
is unrealistic to believe that Russia can 
keep on retreating and still retain the abil- 
ity to hit back powerfully when the Al- 
lies are ready to invade the Continent. 
Vital industrial areas and great quantities 
of raw materials are being lost. The food 
problem, even in the army, is becoming 
increasingly serious. Under the strain of 
continuous retreat, army morale is suffer- 
ing. Only an Allied Continental invasion 
—not a diversion in Africa, Norway, or an 
increased aerial offensive against Germany 
—will relieve the Soviet. Allied military 
men believe this Soviet view is, naturally 
enough, a little too gloomy, pointing out, for 
instance, that Timoshenko apparently still 
has reserves he hasn’t thrown into battle. 


Quisling Decline 


The Quisling movement in Norway, 
which never numbered much more than 
50,000 members, is now falling off badly. 
Defections from the Nasjonal Samling 
since it hit its peak last year have been 
regular, and now it probably has fewer 
than 30,000 members. At first, those resign- 
ing were roundly condemned by party 
leaders in the hope of dissuading imitators 
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but, since that has failed, a rule making 
membership permanent, with the alterna- 
tive of imprisonment, is being considered. 
Disgust with the Samling doesn’t neces- 
sarily trace to its recent persecution of 
churchmen and educators. Members ap- 
parently are dropping out because bene- 
fits promised under a Nazi regime haven’t 
materialized. 


Underground Instructions 


New Communist instructions to under- 
ground units in the Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries have just gone out. Summarized, 
they include a warning to soft-pedal prom- 
ises of a second front this year (but not to 
exclude the possibility) and a call for re- 
newed sabotage and guerrilla warfare. Dis- 
appointment is expressed with the efforts 
so far to. organize resistance among peas- 
ant populations, and new tactics are out- 
lined for campaigns among agricultural 
groups. Cooperation with almost all un- 
derground movements, regardless of their 
views toward Communism, is urged. 


Alert Suppression 


Uncensored reports from France assert 
that Nazi authorities have now adopted 
the policy of not sounding a general air- 
raid alarm during British attacks on in- 
dustrial centers in the occupied zone. Word 
that enemy planes are approaching is given 
quietly to workers within the plants, and 
they are led to shelters but are not al- 
lowed to leave the grounds to look after 
their families, even though they live near- 
by. The hope, apparently, is to increase the 
number of civilian casualties and thus 
build up anti-British feeling among the 
people. The French, however, have quickly 
come to blame their gverlords for failing 
to sound alarms, and it’s authoritatively 
stated that Vichy has protested to Ber- 
lin about the practice. 


Foreign Notes 


In addition to leaflets, the RAF is now 
dropping on France American-made blue, 
red, and white match packets inscribed 
with the four freedoms; they have a special 
appeal, because matches are so scarce in 
France . . . The Earl of Athlone, Gover- 
nor General of Canada, now includes a 
note with his invitations, saying it is real- 
ized that war duties frequently make ac- 
ceptance impossible and that declinations 
will not be regarded as discourteous . . . 
U.S. border censorship held up a letter 
from an American general in San Francisco 
to General Cardenas in Ensenada, Mexico, 
so long, that a courier carrying a copy beat 
it to its destination by three days. 





Kaiser’s Combine Plans 


Expect Henry J. Kaiser to try to line 
up some of the old-line West Coast air- 
craft companies behind his cargo-plane 


scheme. He has already scheduled a talk 
with Douglas, and he probably also will 
confer with other members of the Aircraft 
War Production Council. Insiders believe 
he will broach to them the idea of forming 
a giant manufacturing company patterned 
on his Six Companies, Inc., which built 
Boulder Dam. Though many in the in- 
dustry aren’t too enthusiastic abort 
Kaiser’s plans, fearing disruption of the 
present plane program, it seems likely that 
he will get a hearing. And if the aircraft 
men think a refusal would drive Kaiser 
into the arms-of the auto industry, they 
will probably get behind him. Despite all 
the publicity about their working together, 
the aircraft industry is still leery about 
Detroit’s potential for postwar competi- 
tion. 


Job-Freezing Delay 


Despite the talk, the Manpower Com- 
mission has no immediate plans for freez- 
ing workers in war jobs. Politics would 
forestall any requests for general mobiliza- 
tion legislation before elections, and the 
move may be much farther off. The pri- 
mary war-production bottleneck, of course, 
is materials, and the Commission is con- 
vinced it can meet all labor needs by vol- 
untary means until this bottleneck is 
broken. Consequently, emphasis will con- 
tinue on orderly recruiting of workers and 
supervised transfer and placement of. men 
through voluntary agreements between 
government, management, and labor. How- 
ever, some kind of manpower mobilization 
legislation will be needed once the ma- 
terials shortage is beaten. 


Aviation Notes 


Plane replacement parts, once short, 
are now plentiful, but because of trans- 
port problems, there’s still a shortage on 
the battle fronts . . . Obliteration of war- 
plant identification will be carried even to 
removal of firm names from company- 
owned trucks and automobiles . . . An in- 
dex to the steel situation: The WPB, which 
has been urging substitution of low-carbon 
steel for Duralumin in airplanes, is now 
“suggesting” unofficially that Duralumin, 
an alloy of aluminum and copper, is bet- 
ter after all—and less scarce. 


Coin Shortage 


The greatly increased wartime demand 
for currency and coin has actually caused 
temporary shortages in some sections of 
the country. In Washington recently, the 
Treasury could not for a time meet the 
need for pennies. Although the mints are 
working on an around-the-clock basis, the 
reserves of coin in the Federal Reserve 
Banks are far below normal. At the end of 
June, the surplus in dimes, quarters, and 
half-dollars was only $26,000,000 out of 
a total of nearly $530,000,000, while that 
of nickels and pennies was about $12,- 


000,000 out of $225,000,000. The paper- 
money. situation hasn’t been quite so se- 
vere because of the new policy of keeping 
soiled and frayed bills in circulation 
longer. 


Business Footnotes 


Banks are considering withdrawing the 
courtesy service of supplying credit infor- 
mation on business firms; creditors have 
tried to hold them responsible if a favor- 
ably reported firm goes bankrupt ... A 
group of marine designers is trying to sell 
the Navy on a new type of ship about 60 
feet long and allegedly so low that it is 
“invisible” to subs . . . To bolster sinking 
incomes, Wall Streeters are taking after- 
hours jobs on war-plant assembly lines; 
some even hold union cards . . . As a fur- 
ther indicator of its financial doldrums, 
newspapers are cutting down on their 
staffs assigned to Wall Street. 





OCD Retraction? 
The OCD, which recently had to re- 


verse instructions on how to extinguish 
incendiary bombs (spray vs. jet), may 
have to backtrack again, if the as-yet-un- 
publicized report of two California scien- 
tists is confirmed. For burns caused by 
liquid mustard gas or Lewisite, the OCD 
directions call for daubing on kerosene or 
gasoline preparatory to treatment. This 
is evidently based on the theory that, since 
these blister gases are soluble in gasoline 
and kerosene, such applications help re- 
move them from the skin. But, the doc- 
tors point out, kerosene and gasoline are 
themselves skin irritants. In addition, ex- 
tensive experiments on ‘both human and 
animal subjects have proved that these 
solvents have a tendency to spread the 
blister gas, frequently producing more 
serious burns. The doctors have found that 
simple soap and water is more effective in 
removing the gas. 


Army-Navy Harmony 


Here’s the full story behind the move 
to abandon for the duration the famous 
football version of the Navy song, “An- 
chors Aweigh,” that ends with the belli- 
cose line, “Sail, Navy, down the field and 
sink the Army, sink the Army Gray!” 
Several weeks ago, the Army suggested to 
the Navy that it might contribute to 
unity if the line were scuttled for the war 
period. Agreeable, the Navy enlisted the 
aid of the Robbins Music Corp., publisher 
of the song, which plans to do two things: 
(1) ask radio stations, song pluggers, and 
orchestra leaders to use the first stanza, 
which ends with the line “Until we meet 
once more here’s wishing you a happy 


voyage home,” and (2) compose a spe- . 


cial “Victory” verse to take the place of 
the “Sink the Army” version for the dura- 
tion. 
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CRASH DIVE... 


.o. TERRIFIC STRAIN AND PRESSURE 
BATTLE AGAINST EVERY SQUARE INCH 
OF THIS NEW U.S. SUBMARINE. IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST LEAKS, NOTHING SHORT 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY RUBBER GAS: 
KETS AND STRIPPING CAN PROTECT OUR 
SHIP AND ITS VALIANT CREW. 








ONDER-WATER FIGHTER... 


LIKE RUBBER IN A“SUB,(A 
KIRKHILL GRIZZLY TANKBALL 
FIGHTS EXPENSIVE UNDER- 
WATER LEAKS IN YOUR TOILET 
TANK AND SILENCES THAT 
NERVE-WRACKING SOUND. 


RUBBER 


RUBEER 


a 


On THE HOME FRONT, 700} ' 


YOU CAN “CRASH-DIVE” YOUR 
WATER AND GAS BILLS BY FIGHT- 
ING LEAKS IN FAUCETS AND TONEY 
TANKS, WITH KIRKHILL 7 
RUBBER PRODUCTS. 


¥18.75 SAVED... FORMA BOND ! 


YES, KIRKHILL PIGNOSE WASHERS CAN SAVE YOU THAT 
MUCH A YEAR... ENOUGH FOR AN EXTRA WAR BOND 
. .BY REDUCING YOUR WATER, GAS AND PLUMBING BILLS. 


AN AVERAGE “CHEAP” AKIRKHILL PIGNOSE 
FAUCET WASHER WASHER, TOUGH AND 
MAY LAST FROM DURABLE, COSTS ONLY 
TWO TO SIX MONTHS, A TRIFLE MORE... 
THEN REPLACEMENT YET MANY LAST FIVE 
IS NECESSARY. YEARS AND LONGER. 


PRODUCTS 


LOS ANGELES . PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Donald Nelson has been hurt by the re- 
cent hullabaloo over the maldistribution of 
materials. But there’s no reason yet to be- 
lieve he won’t be able to weather the 
storm. 
° ° 

Food-price ceilings are expected to hold 
without much trouble for eight months or 
a year after the mid-September adjust- 
ments (see page 49) are made. 


Spices from South America? The Ad- 
ministration is pushing such a plan both 
as a good-neighbor gesture and to reestab- 
lish supplies cut off from the Far East. 


T he steel industry needs something like 
5,000,000 tons of scrap between now and 
Jan. 1 to continue operations at near ca- 
pacity. At the present salvage rate, it won’t 
get it. 

Labor peace strings: If by some miracle 
the AFL and CIO do get together, expect 
John L. Lewis to pull his United Mine 
Workers out and start a new group. 


Radio people expect the mortality 
among smaller stations to be high during 
the next few months because of the loss of 
revenue. 


Small-business’ friends in Congress are 
discussing imposition of a levy on going 
war plants for the purpose of keeping idle 
small plants solvent until after the war. 


T he best guess on industrial profits for 
1942 is that they'll be greater than the 
$7,800,000,000 of 1939 but less than the 
$9,300,000,000 of 1940. 

Government requisitioning of commer- 
cial automobiles for the Army is not too 
farfetched for consideration. The Office of 
Defense Transportation is working on a 
plan. 


Some government officials, impatient 
with red tape, are revising the old saw to 
read: “Coordination is the thief of time.” 


Rayon hosiery, dresses, and linings are 
going the way of silk and nylon. By spring 
the military will be getting about 40 per 


cent of the available rayon supply. A lot 
of industrialists who thought they had 
solved their problems by converting to 
rayon will be pinched. 


The Smaller War Plants Corp. is be- 
ginning to look like a bust to a lot of in- 
siders even before it gets started. 


The Production Requirements Plan 
for distribution of raw materials will not 
be buried as soon as some commentators 
think. PRP is good until Jan. 1 at least, 
unless somebody comes up with a bright 
idea for something to replace it. 


Likely candidates for production con- 
centration: farm machinery, bicycles, 
warm-air furnaces, metal furniture, office 
machines, plumbing supplies, toys, bed- 
ding, construction and dairy machinery. 
For consideration later are boilers, paper 


and pulp machinery, auto-repzir parts, - 


portable conveyors, unit heaters, and rail- 
road cars. 


Paul McNutt is under increasing criti- 
cism because of his handling of the. man- 
power situation. Fact is he won’t have 
power to deal adequately with such things 
as the labor pirating mess until he gets 
new legislation. 


The taz bill is still far from its final form. 
Businessmen are being warned not to make 
any commitments on the basis of the pres- 
ent draft. 


Country generat stores and small-town 
establishments are proving gold mines of 
merchandise that is now hard to get in the 
cities. Reason: Many rural merchants were 
high-pressured to stock up on merchandise 
that hard times prevented country folks 
from buying. 


Labor-management cooperation ap- 
pears to be increasing. Labor is learning a 
lot about business problems by sitting on 
plant labor-management committees. Man- 
agement is making a sincere effort to get 
along with labor in most plants, and man- 
agement’s trade associations are getting set 
to be more helpful. 


Add shortages: Second lieutenant gold 
bars in the vicinity of the big officer train- 
ing camps such as Fort Benning, Ga. 


The OPA is acquiring a political con- 
science. A new unwritten rule is that an 


—<—<=— 


inquiry channeled through a congressman 
must be answered within 24 hours, even 
though other requests for information or 
interpretations may float around unan- 
swered for weeks. 


An employe health campaign to cut 
down war-plant absentees has been worked 
out by the WPB labor division and is up 
for approval. 
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Standardization plans are being gum. 
med up by materials shortages. Experts are 
finding it difficult to settle on standard 
types when shortages are constantly de- | 
manding variations in design or composi- | 
tion. j 


os = 
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Friend in court: Labor unions have been | 
offering to use their influence in Washing. : 
ton to help hard-pressed favorite employ, 
ers get materials. 7 


Fuel-oil rationing on the East Coast 
this winter is a pretty sure shot. It’ll prob. 
ably be done on a degree-day formula. A’ 
degree-day is one degree below 60 for 24° 
hours. The number of degree-days 
winter will determine the amount of ¢ 
each locality will get. 

Selective Service is trying to get 
Manpower Commission to take over 
job of rehabilitating registrants- who have 
been turned down by the Army because of | 
physical disabilities. 


Retail and wholesale establishments are’ 
being viewed as reservoirs of manpowef. | 
WPB people say privately it may become 
necessary to concentrate retail distribution 
in a few stores in each city before the war, 
is over. 


Inventory control: Informed officials sag 
the odds are against the adoption of aly 
such plan in the near future but that there 
is still a possibility. 


OpT trucking restrictions cutting! 
down mileage, special deliveries, and Tre 
quiring return loads, are hampered by 4 
joker. There are no penalties for noncom- 
pliance. 


T he Manpower Commission is turning 
more and more to the Negro to supple- 
ment war-industry labor reserves. A trail- 
ing program aimed at channeling 5,000,000 
Negro men and women into industry is 
now getting started. 





Beechcraft AT-10 2-engine plywood trainers 
being assembled in one of Beechcraft’s modern 
assembly buildings also built of wood. 


BEECH AIRPORT 


In mid-year of 1940 Beechcraft. and the Army foresaw the 
present metal shortages and planned together the wooden 
buildings and wooden airplanes seen below. Neither the 
buildings nor the airplanes are in any way inferior to comp- 
arable units constructed from metal . . . Beechcraft’s buildings 
have saved enough steel to build many hundreds of tanks and 
the Beechcraft AT-10’s will release enough aluminum for 
more than a thousand fighting airplanes . . . Beechcraft for 
almost two years has carefully segregated its metal scrap, 
reclaimed its industrial solvents by re-distillation, in every way 
promoted conservation of strategic material . . . Beechcraft’s 
experience indicates that this course of action not only is 
helpful to our country but also is good business. 


C O R P O R A Tt ON 


- WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 








as International Harvester De 
Teach Power Farming to an 


“TRACTORETT 


Ae SUN is just over the ridge. Breakfast 

is just under the belt. The farmer and 

| his helpers sample the breeze as they stand 
on the back steps, and the farmer says: 


“I’ve got to go into town this morning 
and I’ll be gone a while. Meantime, Emily, 
| you and Ruth might as well start in on the 
| south forty.” ' 
Emily? Ruth? Girls? Sure, why not? For 
| Emily and Ruth are Tractorettes . . . and 
they know their stuff. They’ll check their 
tractors for fuel and lubrication. They'll 
_ make those minor engine adjustments they 
| noted mentally last night. They’ll roll out 

early and do a first class job of field work, 
| straight down the rows. 


What is a Tractorette? 


A TRACTORETTE is a farm girl or woman 
who wants to help win the battle of the 
land, to help provide Food 
for Freedom. She is the farm 
model of the girl who is 
driving an. ambulance or 
running a turret lathe in the 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
». TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
» SHARE YOUR CAR 


city. Like her city sisters, she has had the 
benefit of special training. 


Late last winter International Harvester 
dealers began to train this summer’s Trac- 
torettes. The dealers provided classrooms, 
instructors, and machines. The Harvester 
company furnished teaching manuals, 
slide films, mechanical diagrams, and serv- 
ice-charts. The girls themselves were re- 
quired to bring only two things—an earnest 
willingness to work and a complete disre- 
gard for grease under the fingernails or 
oil smudges on the nose. 


They studied motors and transmissions, 
cooling systems, and ignition. They studied 
service care. They learned to drive tractors. 
They learned to attach the major farm im- 
plements that are used with tractors. And 
they were painstakingly taught the safe 
way to do everything. 
Today, on their family farms 
or elsewhere, thousands of 
“graduates” are doing a real 
job for victory. Tractorettes 


are doing the work 
that used to be 
done by the boys 
who now are flying 
bombers or riding 
the slippery, slanting decks of a destroyer. 


Their Tractorette training cost them 
nothing, except the energy and intelligence 
which they put into it. The company con- 
ceived and launched the program. Its finan- 
cial costs are shouldered by both the Har- 
vester dealers and the company. 


This fall and winter Tractorette training 
courses will be broadened to meet new 
needs as they arise. Thousands of new girls 
will take the course and join the “women’s 
field artillery” next spring, fit and ready 
for the every-year battle of the land. Until 
Victory is won, Tractorette training will 
continue to be one of the important extra 
services gladly rendered by Harvester deal- 
ers, as typical American businessmen, to 
the farmers and to the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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U. S. and British Forces 


d for Showdown on Fronts 
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Army commander in Britain, denied re- 
ports that friction was hampering cooper- 
ation between the United States Army 
and the British. Instead, cooperation 


was growing between the air forces. 


Churchill’s Visit to Kremlin “3° 
eralds New Allied Teamwork 


How far that process had already gone 
was revealed this week when Maj. Gen. 
Carl M. Spaatz, commander of the Ameri- 


can Air Forces in the European theater, 
and British Air Marshal Robert H. Peck ° 


announced the “marriage” of the two air 
arms. Spaatz declared: “Our only idea is to 
do the most bombing where it will do the 
most good and end the war most quickly.” 
A few hours earlier, American bombers had 














fom Europe to the Solomons 

































the supreme crisis of the war moved 
closer, the most hopeful sign for the 
Wnited Nations was a general tightening 
if the bonds among the various Allies. The 

tightener was Winston Churchill. On 
onday, the British revealed what had 
‘been known for days—that the great 
traveler among Allied statesmen had con- 
ferred in Moscow with Premier Joseph 
ork Stalin. 


be Any such conferences as those held be- 
oys tween Stalin and Churchill naturally re- 
ing volved around the question of a second 
ing front and Russia’s critical military posi- 
yer. tion. That some of the misunderstandings 
ons which have clouded this problem were re- 
“ae moved was indicated by the wording of 
ez the official communiqué: “A number of 
| decisions were reached covering the field 
- of the war against the Hitlerite govern- 
lame ment and her associates in Europe.” The 

scope of the meeting was also shown in 
ing the importance of others present. They 
ew included W. Averell Harriman, United 
irls States. Minister to Great Britain and Lend- 


n’s Lease Executive; Sir Alan Brooke, British 
Chief of Staff; Sir Archibald Wavell, Brit- 


International 
A low-flying U.S. bomber scored this remarkable bull’s-eye in Holland 
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made their first attacks on targets in occu- 
pied France 

The Midc > East also loomed increas- 
ingly as a sevond front in itself. Air and 
naval engagements blazed through the 
length of the Mediterranean. The German 
radio, which had been the first to an- 
nounce the visit of Churchill to Moscow, 


reported that the Prime Minister had > 


returned by way of Cairo. And in the 
Middle East, as in Britain, more Ameri- 
cans arrived to back up their Allies as 
United States fighter pilots went into ac- 
tion for the first time in the desert. 

Allied cooperation was likewise an im- 
portant factor in the Solomon Islands bat- 
tle. Although the attack was conducted 
almost entirely by the United States 
Navy, it automatically silenced Australian 
complaints that the Pacific theater of war 
was being neglected. It opened up to all 
the Allies the possibility that a sustained 
offensive to push the Japanese completely 
out of the Southwest Pacific was under 
way. 


Solomons Spearhead 


Allied Blow in Cannibal Isles 
Is First Jab Toward Jap Domain 


Just what had happened in the Solomons 
since American Marines made their first 
landings on Aug. 7 remained largely an 
official secret. But that the Americans had 
struck hard and successfully in their open- 
ing attack was made clear in a Navy com- 
muniqué issued on Monday of this week. 

This revealed that the Marines had 
made “several landings on islands in the 
Guadalcanal-Tulagi area,” and that vigor- 
ous enemy resistance was rapidly overcome 
and a number of prisoners taken. It added 
that shore positions taken by the leather- 
necks had since been developed and were 
now “well established.” 

The communiqué also shed fresh light on 
the opening phases of the battle. So com- 
pletely was the enemy taken by surprise 
that eighteen Japanese seaplanes were de- 
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stroyed before they could get into action, 
At least another eighteen planes were shot 
down in attacks Aug. 7 and 8 against 
American. cruisers and destroyers protect- 
ing the transports. In these, the warships 
suffered only “minor damage.” 

During the following night, the Navy 
disclosed, Japanese cruisers and destroyers 
tried to attack the landing armada but 
were driven off by American warships in 
heavy close-range fighting and failed to 
reach the vessels engaged in landing op. 
erations. In this engagement both sides 
suffered damage. The Navy pointed out 
that because of darkness it was impossible 
to assess the enemy losses. And it de 
clined to give details of American losses 
beyond those already disclosed—one cruiser 
sunk, two cruisers, two destroyers, and one 


transport damaged. 
Targets 
But though the Navy could not dis- 


close its precise battle tactics, the grand 
strategy of the offensive was obvious. 
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Strategy of the Solomons Attack 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


The fundamental concepts of the | 


two naval attacks, in the Aleutians and 
at Tulagi in the Solomons, are quite dif- 
ferent. The Aleutian attack was intended 
to inflict damage on the enemy, wear him 
down, and prevent him from spreading 
farther east. There was no hint in the 
communiqués of a move intended to dis- 
possess the enemy of his present holdings, 
and it is not clear what damage the 
enemy suffered. As the matter stands 
today, the Japanese still have forces 
facing the Russian Komandorskie Is- 
lands, less than 200 miles distant. 


By contrast, our move on the Solomons | 


looks like a full-scale offensive, intended 
to secure possession of what is at present 
the most vital key spot in the Southwest 
Pacific. The losses incurred in the tactical 
operations required to obtain contro! may 
exceed those we suffered in the Coral Sea 
and Midway battles, but it will be worth 
it for success should bring great strategic 
gains. 

If the islands of Florida and Guadal- 
canal are captured and Port Moresby is 
held, the Coral Sea becomes an Allied 


lake, minimizing the possibility of an ~ 


attack directed at the east coast of 
Australia and helping to guard New Cale- 
donia, a vital link in the island chain of 
defense stretching from Hawaii to Aus- 
tralia. For a victory should prevent an 
enemy infiltration move through the New 


Hebrides toward New Caledonia or a 
direct move through the Coral Sea. 
Moreover, from bases in the Solomons, 
comparable strategically to the great 
Japanese base of Truk in the mandated 
islands, further Allied operations directed 
northeastward might be projected. Florida 
Island, for example, has several excellent 
anchorages on its southern side. These 
are Tulagi, Gavutu, and Port Purvis, and 
with their ample space and easy exits to 
the sea, they provide one of the best 
bases in the Southwest Pacific, capable 
of holding a fleet and many transports. 
Between Florida Island and Guadalcanal 
lie 25 miles of protected water. Hurri- 
canes there are practically unknown. The 
distance from the New Hebrides is 510 
miles, from New Caledonia 720 miles, and 
from Port .Moresby, due west, 780 miles. 
Guadalcanal has no fleet anchorages, 
but at Kukum in Lunga Roads, facing 
Florida Island, deep-draft ships can ap- 
proach to within 600 yards of the beach 
and discharge cargo, well protected from 
the southeast trades which blow from 
May to November. The two islands com- 
prising Florida are separated by an 
estuary carrying 15 feet of water and 
they are only 22 miles long. Guadalcanal 
is considerably larger, being 80 miles long 
and 25 miles wide. A mountain range 
extends northwest and southeast through- 
out its entire length, but on the northern 


coast there is much flat land, where air 
bases could be established. The flying 
conditions should be excellent. . 


The prerequisites for the success of 
this invasion are superiority in air and 
sea control, both of which the Allies ap- 
parently hold. An important factor has 


been the heavy attacks by General Mac- | 


Arthur’s air forces, directed against the 
Japanese bases at Rabaul, Salamaua, and 
Lae, to prevent enemy reinforcements, 
particularly planes, from being rushed to 
the invasion area. 

The landing operations would indicate 
that spearheads were sent ahead from the 
transports, covered by a gun barrage 
from ships of the fleet, to secure beach- 
heads on shore. The next steps were ap- 
parently the landing of more troops, the 
extension of the beachheads into a front, 
and then a general advance. 


Details of the engagement and of the } 


forces participating and a full list of the 
losses are not forthcoming yet, but one 
surmise may be justified. Whichever side 
holds ultimate sea and air control, and 
is able to rush in the most reinforcements, 
is likely to win. Since we started the 
operation, all these things were taken 
into account. Just as in the Coral Sea and 
Midway battles, excellent reconnaissance, 
the factor of surprise, and good coopera- 
tion are on our side. 
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Most important was the fact that the nine 
large and sixteen smaller islands of the 
Solomons, one of the world’s most stra- 
tegic island chains, constitute a spearhead 
thrusting straight toward the heart of 
Japan. 

"The Solomons start in relatively lonely 
Southwest Pacific waters, on the fringe of 
the Coral Sea and at about the same lati- 
tude as Lima, Peru. Thence they stretch 
in a double line northwestward for nearly 
1,000 miles. They point into one of the 
most congested island areas of the whole 
Pacific, with New Guinea and New Britain 
jostling their northwestern , and the 
Japanese-held Carolines and Marshalls far 
distant in the north and northeast. 

Thus the lush green Solomons, with their 
jungle-coverea peaks and forested moun- 
tain spurs that terminate in bold rocky 
headlands near the coast, comprise the first 
of an important strategic line of stepping- 
stones. They are also among the most beau- 
tiful and fabulous isles in the tropics. Even 
their modern history and name started 
with a grandiose fable. 

This was a story cooked up by Alvaro 
Mendana, Spanish explorer who discovered 
them in 1567 and asserted that they had 
supplied the gold for King Solomon’s tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. And though the Briti 
have been in the Southern Solomons for 50 
years and took over the former German 
northern half after the last war, the islands 
are still a primitive land where fuzzy- 


The Battle of the Solomons raged among the mountainous islands in the Tulagi area 


haired natives, mostly dusky Melanesians, 
practice cannibalism, worship sharks, and 
buy wives with strings of shells. 

It was chiefly at the southern end of this 
archipelago, near Tulagi, that the Battle of 
the Solomons raged this week. A prize ob- 
jective was Tulagi itself, the tiny 2-mile- 
long island situated in the shadow of 
Florida Island (see map), and site of the 
former British administrative center. 

This miniature “capital” with its four 
streets and red-roofed white bungalows, 
picturesquely framed amid tall coconut 
palms, contained before the war about 35 
whites, some Chinese merchants, and a 
handful of native guards..Yet it served as 
a trading metropolis for the entire is- 
lands. And every Saturday night, it came 
alive with swarms of natives chattering 
pidgin English and trading their copra, 
yams, and shells for gaudy clocks, giant 
electric torches, glittering accordions, and 
worn-out phonograph records. 

The strategic value of Tulagi lay not in 
the town ‘itself but in the 100-foot-deep 
hurricane-free harbor between the port and 
Florida Island. In the last war, this haven 
was called by Admiral Jellicoe the “finest 
harbor in the Pacific.” Because it is sur- 
rounded by protective islands, it has been 
likened to Scapa Flow. 

The Japanese had wanted the harbor 
as a base for attacks on Australia and the 
American supply line. But the Americans 
were out to get it back not only to stop 


the enemy but also because it could serve 
as a jumping-off place for a greater Allied 
counteroffensive all the way up the 
Solomons and beyond. 

A few miles southward over the reef- 
choked water from Tulagi lay a no less 
valuable objective for the leathernecks— 
the large spiny island of Guadalcanal, with 

s rising as high as 8,000 feet and a 
coastal plain on its northern side that was 
eminently suitable for an air base. Long 
before the Marines attacked, American 
reconnaissance flights had shown that the 
Japanese were busy extending Guadal- 
canal’s wharf facilities at Kukum and 
Lunga. One pilot had even spotted a 
Japanese “new weapon”—a Zero fighter 
equipped with floats pending the con- 
struction of an airdrome. 

Beyond Tulagi on the eastern side lay 
Malaita, another hilly outpost with plenty 
of sheltered coves and inlets. Here live 
fierce tribesmen who have never forgotten 
that “blackbirding” white men once car- 
ried them off as slave workers for the 
copra and sugar plantations of New Cale- 
donia, New Hebrides, and the Fijis. Less 
friendly than the other natives, the Ma- 
laitans still indulge in ritual cannibalism 
by which they hope to acquire the virtues 
of their victims. But they don’t care to 
“kai-kai long pig fella marster fashion”-— 
eat a white man. They say he tastes bad. 

Ever since their first landings in this 
broad region, the leathernecks had been 
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How American Marines Prepared to Land in the Solomon Islands .. , 


Official U. 5. Marine Corps 


In secret maneuvers on South Sea isles, the leathernecks brought ashore huge quantities of supplies ... 


International News Photos 


... landed heavy guns with the aid of tractors, and pitched camp under cover of coconut palms 


fighting with all their traditional tough- 
ness. The battle flared along sandy beaches, 
in dense crocodile-infested jungles, over 
grassy clearings, and in and out among 
deep blue tropical bays and inlets. It was 
a battle of much hand-to-hand combat 
with close-fighting weapons such as bayo- 
nets and tommy guns. And it was a battle 
where heavy losses were inevitable for both 
sides. 

As the offensive roared into its second 
week, rumors emanating from Allied cen- 
ters such as Australia and New Zealand 
hinted optimistically at the Marine’s prog- 
ress. The reports included assertions that 
the Americans had captured an airfield on 
Guadalcanal and were already turning 
Tulagi into a base for a big offensive north- 
ward. 

Even Tokyo, which at first declared that 
the Allied Fleet had been all but destroyed 
before reaching the Solomons, now ad- 
mitted that the Americans had landed, and 
that “fierce fighting” was in progress. The 
Japanese press even warned its public 
against harboring “exaggerated expecta- 


tions,” since the United Nations still re- 
tained “great productive capacity” with 
which to back their offensive. 


What Makes a Marine 


Landing in advance of other fighting 
forces is the traditional job of the United 
States Marines. In the 167 years of their 
history, “from the halls of Montezuma to 
the shores of Tripoli,” the leathernecks 
have always answered the call: “Landing 
parties away.” But never before has this 
tough vanguard hit the beach with its pres- 
ent strength. The Marines are no longer 
webfooted soldiers of the sea but fighting 
men of the modern mechanized school 
with the latest bombing planes, amphibian 
tanks, high-speed invasion launches, and 
parachute troops. That was what hit the 
Japs in the Solomon Islands, and this is 
about the way the Marines did it. 

First, big gray transports move as close 
as possible to the shore. Overhead circle 
Navy and Marine Corps aviators watch- 


ing for sky raiders. Smokescreens fall. 
Offshore cruisers snoop for submarines. 
The first shock troops, in groups of 30 to 
50 are launched in low-slung, snub-nosed 
boats armed with two machine guns each. 
As the boats grind onto the beach, the 
protecting guns lift their barrage and the 
real attack starts. Dropping out of the 
boats, the troops raise their weapons over 
their heads and run across the beach fan- 
wise to present a scattered target. 

While the first groups grapple with the 
foe—Commando style, with rifles, bayo- 
nets, and fists—new waves of landing 
boats appear. Light tanks and scout cars 
are unloaded. The enemy is forced back. 
Then is the time for a thrust by parachut- 
Asts and air infantry, combined with the 
steady stream of new troops, machine 
guns, and artillery. With a strong beach- 
head established, unlimited boatloads of 
Marines are free to sweep in. And as all 
these forces hurl their strength into the 
maneuver, the beachhead is gradually con- 
solidated and extended until it becomes & 
full-fledged front. 
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. and Beat the Japs at at Their Own Game of Tricky Jungle Warfare 


Official U. 8S. Marine Corps photos 


Now they can test tricks learned at Quantico for making hiding places and camouflaging to blend with terrain 


In surprise skirmishes on icy margins 
and matted jungle beaches as in the Aleu- 
tians and Wake, casualties among the first 
shock landing troops would necessarily be 
high. To cover such varieties of landing 
terrain, the corps has training divisions 
on both the East and West Coasts. For- 
merly called the Fleet Marine Force, it is 
now divided into two units—the Atlantic 
Amphibious Corps, with headquarters at 
New River, N. C., an ideal spot for train- 
ing in surf landing, with a 4-mile beach, 
inland water, swamp and woods, and the 
Pacific Amphibious Corps at San Diego, 
Calif., where ranch land and a rougher 
shoreline bring up a different kind of land- 
ing problem. 

On both sides: of the country, the Ma- 
rine recruit is being taught to hop over 
the side of a transport and scuttle down 
a landing net into a launch, crouching low, 


head down, to escape enemy fire. He gets | 


crack training in bridge building, infantry 
trucks, and in handling artillery up to 5- 
inch guns on ships and 155-millimeter 
howitzers ashore. 


As a member of the land-fighting arm of 
the Navy, he rates plenty of experience in 
handling the small rubber assault boats 
used to land in shallow water and the 
heavy armored launches for deeper ap- 
proaches. He rides in the “Alligator,” a 
waddling amphibian tank which can be 
navigated on land, sea, and mud, as well 
as the “Crocodile” boat which drives 


. through rough shoal water or pounding 


surf and lands men, artillery, tanks, arm- 
ored cars, and trucks. As soon as the 
Crocodile hits the beach, its blunt bow 
automatically becomes a ramp, and the 
equipment rolls ashore at full speed. 

Every Marine must qualify as a marks- 
man, learning to use not only Garand and 
Springfield rifles, Reising guns, and the 
Browning automatic rifle but also anti- 
submarine and machine guns. “Don’t over- 
look the man with the rifle,” advises Lt. 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, Marine Corps 
commandant and once the world’s cham- 
pion long-distance rifle shot. “He is still 
the backbone of the outfit. After the tanks 
take a position, he has to hold it.” 


At Pensacola, Fla., Marine fliers, mainly 
commissioned officers, are 
side naval cadets, specializing in dive 
bombing. As members of the amphibian 
force, the leathernecks must also learn to 
handle landplanes. At the Naval Air Sta- 
tion in Lakehurst, N. J., the Marines have 
been formed into air-borne units. Calls for 
volunteers for the sky-jumping course 
have brought a stream of hard-bitten 
young Marines. 

In the Navy Department statement is- 
sued last week, describing the fighting 
technique taught the Marines prior to the 
Solomon Islands offensive, emphasis was 
laid on “intensive jungle warfare training 

. combined with marine amphibious 
tactics.” 

On combat ranges hewn out of coco- 
nut and banana groves, said the Navy, 
the leathernecks sharpened their shooting 
for the invasion operations. New sidelights 
on the business of killing the Japanese 
came to light, such as “quick shooting at 
surprise targets, knocking sniper dummies - 
out of trees, and assaulting an object un- 





trained along- . 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





The song writers, and even the 
government propaganda departments, are 
getting a little restless about the war- 
song situation. They take the view that 
no war is complete or respectable without 
a song or songs to represent it, and with 
each passing day they grow more im- 
patient for the arrival of the great hit 
anthem that will take the Allied world by 
storm and spread like a tuneful rash in 
two flats. 

Some of our well-meaning —propa- 
gandists, official and otherwise, have gone 
so far as-to do a little forcing, though 
not as far as the English authorities 
who “ordered” songs to be tougher and 
less amorous. 

This is the height of folly. Perhaps you 
can mold public opinion, but to force 
public taste on short notice—it’s no dice. 

The attitude of Tin Pan Alley from 
the time America’s war began is not 
hard to trace. Pearl Harbor came, and 
the boys said “Here we go again” and 
leaped to their pianos. They figured this 
was the same old war. They expected to 
manufacture the “Over Theres” and let 
the “Tipperaries” or accidental war songs 
take care of themselves. In the first few 
weeks the market was choked with “Slap- 
the-Jap” songs that died as fast as they 
reached print. Nobody bit. 

This puzzled the tunewrights, and I 
guess it puzzled the official propa- 
gandists, too. Habit,-and tradition are 
hard to break. The usual number of 





Unhappy Midwives of Song 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ordinary hit songs emerged, and 25 years 
ago tunes like “Don’t Sit Under the Apple 
Tree” and “One Dozen Roses” might 


_ have taken their place beside “Long, 


Long Trail” and “Till We Meet Again” 


‘as war atmosphere—songs that were 


identified with a war if not actually war 
songs. In those days, a popular song had 
a long life. In these times of mass plug- 
ging by dance band, radio, and juke 
box, it’s difficult to identify a tune with 
a given week in the month, let alone an 
entire war era. 

As for the “special”—the new “Over 
There” that Tin Pan Alley desperately 
strives for—the boys are baffled. They 
apply the old methods that worked in 
1917 to a global war of scattered fronts, 
conflicting communiqués, hidden strate- 
gies, and operations hard to understand. 
If they are still puzzled and impatient 
over the failure of THE war song to 
emerge, it means that they still miss the 
point. If it comes at all, this song will 
come of its own accord, and no one can 
guess what sort of song it will be. It can- 
not be built to order. 

Down in Australia they have already 
had a war song for this war—the only 


true specimen to date, as far as I know. - 


Like “Tipperary,” its popularity could 
not have been foreseen. Like “Tipperary,” 
it came out of the recent past and sud- 
denly clicked into place in the war’s 
atmosphere. Written in England before 
the war, and popular there too since the 


war began, it is a peacetime song with 
a banal but lively tune and lyrics that 
have practically no meaning at all today. 
The name is “Bless "Em All.” 

I’ve heard it played once or twice in 
this country, with prettified words about 
“ice cream and cookies for flatfooted 
rookies.” In Australia, a singing country, 
the soldiers sing it together everywhere 
(an important point), and they sub- 
stitute another verb for “bless.” In Eng- 
land, the airmen have made up parody 
words concerned with air battle—“there’s 
many a Heinkel with teeth in his jaw, 
there’s many a Messerschmitt too.” 


“Bless ’Em All” is not a great work 
of art, but it came and conquered among 
our Allies and will have to go down in 
history as the war’s first spontaneous 
mass hit, unlooked for, irrelevant, and 
therefore the inevitable sort of song. 

Among our own soldiers, I’ve heard 
many occupational ditties unknown to 
the public in their present form. Col. 
Buzz Wagner, ace of our pursuit fliers in 
the Southwest Pacific, spent a whole night 
singing “Hey diddle-dee-dee, a pilot’s life 
for me” to the tune of a Walt Disney 
chorus. It’s a good hunch that air songs 
will be the-first new service songs of this 
war. 

All will be well, if our composers and 
propagandists will stop worrying about 
the war-song situation. It’s beyond their 
control. . 
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der a barrage of live ammunition.” In re- 
cent combat exercises, officers “led - their 
platoons through and under barbed wires 
against an object while expert riflemen 
fired live bullets just above the heads of 
the crawling Marines.” 

Even the time spent in transporting the 
leathernecks overseas was not wasted as 
“knives, small arms, and jujitsu” were 
a part of shipboard training. “Now, to- 
day,” reported the Navy, “in hand-to- 
hand combat with the Japanese in the 
Solomon Islands—in close cooperation 
with other Allied forces—the Marines have 
opened the door to an Allied offensive in 
the South Pacific.” 





Mediterranean Battles 


From Gibraltar to Alexandria last 
week, the Axis and the. Allies continued 
to trade blows by sea, air, and land. For 
three days, a sea and air battle was waged 
in the 1,000-mile stretch between the 


Rock and Malta. A heavily protected 
British convoy, packed with reinforce- 
ments for the island stronghold, plowed 
its way through the narrow seas near Ital- 
ian Pantelleria. Against it the Axis sent 
submarines, torpedo boats, and dive 
bombers. But on the fourth day, the Brit- 
ish Fleet led the surviving ships into the 
yellow-walled harbor of Valletta. Berlin 
claimed severe damage inflicted with more 
than fifteen vessels sent to the bottom. 
While the fighting raged, London said 
little, admitting only the loss of the 24- 
year-old aircraft-carrier Eagle, the fifth 
British carrier to be sunk in the war. Later 
it admitted that the cruiser Manchester 
had gone down near the Tunisian coast. 
The good news so far as the British was 
concerned was that “a good proportion” 
of the convoy had got through. Malta 
had received its sorely needed arms, am- 
munition, planes, gasoline, and food. 
This was the first Allied convoy to reach 
Malta since June, when one eluded the 
waiting foe by slipping through the same 


~~ 


narrow strait where last week’s battle be- 
gan. The importance of getting the latest 
convoy through, as shown by the naval 
strength assigned to protect it, points to 
the significant part Malta plays in the 
Mediterranean and Middle East situation. 

That the island “has been and still is 
the hub of Allied destinies in the Mediter- 
ranean” was the gist of interviews given 
in Washington by British Air Vice Mar- 


shal Sir Hugh Pughe Lloyd. Sir Hugh, 


a 


handsome, tanned, and 48-year-old Eng- 
lishman who served for fourteen months 
as commander of the RAF in Malta, 
named the island as the probable jumping- 
off place for an eventual air invasion of 
Italy, which would put Mussolini and his 


followers “out of the war in no time.” 


Even as Lloyd made this prediction, an 
attack was in progress against the Ital- 
ians in the Mediterranean. Before dawn 
op Aug. 18, British warships and United 
States planes blasted the Dodecanesian 
island of Rhodes, an important Italian 
stronghold and a standing threat to Cy- 
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Summer Snow: On the far-flung, fogbound Aleutian world’s worst weather. Here’s a Navy patrol bomber sit- 
front, American fliers have to contend with some of the ting out a snowstorm somewhere in the Alaskan zone. 





prus and Syria. Ramming the big naval 
guns close to the harbor once straddled 
by the bronze statue of the Colossus, 
Rear Admiral Philip L. Vian gave the is- 
land a bombardment that exploded the 
Italian claim that the British Fleet had 
been chased out of the Mediterranean. 
Simultaneously, planes bombed important 
docks, and heavy explosives ripped ware- 
houses and fuel dumps, starting large 
fires all over Rhodes. 

Meanwhile, on the west coast of 
Greece, a group of American bombers 
sighted part of the Fascist Fleet, hidden 
away in the long harbor of Pylos. Sweep- 
ing their four-motored Consolidated 
B-24s through the twilight sky, the 98th 
Bombardment Group under the command 
of Col. Hugo Rush dropped 1,000-pound 
explosives on four Italian cruisers moored 
neatly in a straight line. A few minutes 
later, three of the cruisers lay badly dam- 
aged, at least one so severely that it 
seemed likely the vessel would sink. The 
raid on Pylos was the second all-Ameri- 
can air action. in two days. On Aug. 9, 
Liberators pounded the Axis supply port 
of Bengasi, Libya, with “a great weight 
of bombs.” ; 

These long-range attacks against en- 
emy ports were accepted as tokens of fu- 
ture American Air Forces activities in 
Egypt. To round out these air missions, 
United States fighter pilots have been 
training for desert flying under experi- 
enced men in various squadrons of the 
RAF and South African Air Force. They 
went into action on the Egyptian front 
for the first time on Aug. 12. The first 
United States pilot to engage the Ger- 
mans in a dogfight was Second Lt. Jack 
Wheeler of Benton City, Wash., who 
damaged a Messerschmitt so badly that 
it was listed as a “probable” loss. 


Caucasian Wall 


Nazis Near Mountain Bastions 
as Drives Menace Russian Fleet 


“I perish but do not yield.” 

This signal was hoisted on June 18, 
1917, aboard the warships of the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet at Novorossiisk, mountain- 
girt port 75 miles southeast of the Crimea. 
Then the seacocks were opened. 

The scuttling was preceded by a Red 
maneuver almost as dramatic as the war- 
ships’ end. Ordered by the Germans to 
hand over the fleet for internment, the 
Bolsheviks sent two commands to the 
Novorossiisk naval chiefs. One, to deceive 
the Germans, ordered the fleet to surren- 
der. The other ordered it sunk. The bulk of 
the fleet of some twoscore vessels which 
had fought first for the Czar and then for 
the Reds slid under the waves. Only a few 
ships went over to the Germans. 

Memories of that episode came back 
to Novorossiisk last week. Once again, 
the Russian Black Sea Fleet faced deadly 
peril. From the Krasnodar and Maikop 
regions, south of Rostov, three powerful 
German armored columns battered toward 
Novorossiisk-and Tuapse, 60 miles farther 
southeast. In support, the Luftwaffe blast- 
ed the Black Sea Coast. But the Red Fleet, 
under Vice Admiral Filipp S. Oktiabrsky, 
and with its bases all but gone, was still 


fighting. Its guns roared in support of - 


Red Marines who had been put on shore. 

It was a fitting climax to the gallant 
career of a fleet that had been hounded 
out of one base after another ever since 
Hitler went to war with Moscow. At Odes- 
sa, Red warships ran a gantlet of Nazi 
fire in the last few days.before the city 
fell on Oct. 16, 1941, and claimed to have 


removed every soldier and civilian and all 
usable industrial and military equip- 
ment. Farther east, at Nikolaev, the Red 
Navy blew up its docks before the invad- 
ers marched in. 

But the fleet’s greatest feat occurred at 
Sevastopol. Here the warships not only 
constantly ran the Nazi blockade to bring 
food and munitions to the great Crimean 
bastion but also played a vital fighting 
role. The first two attacks on Sevastopol 
were halted by naval gunfire. And al- 
though the fleet was unprotected from 
bombers, its guns were never silenced. But 
constant fighting gradually reduced its 
strength. By last week all that remained 
were two or three cruisers, about ten de- 
stroyers, and numerous small submarines. 

Many of these had already steamed in- 
to Batum, their last remaining refuge and 
the only barrier to another scuttling or to 
internment in Turkey. Even the Batum 
anchorage was an uneasy one, since it — 
was little more than an open roadstead, 
within easy reach of Nazi bombers. But it 
had one great protection against land at- 
tack—the lofty snow-capped Caucasus 
Mountains. 


Barrier 


It was in the rugged, broiling foothills 
of this great mountain range that Nazi 
columns of tanks, armored cars, shock 
troops, and self-propelled artillery thrust 
along the railroad from Rostov toward the 
Grozny oil fields and the Caspian Sea. 
Mechanized spearheads slashed right and 
left in attempts to cut off Red units. 
Great air transports sped light tanks and 
field guns to the combat zone, as well as 
specialized personnel who transformed tiny 


steppe airfields into usable Luftwaffe 


bases 


Amid rushing mountain torrents that 4 
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Red thrusts in north countered Nazi moves 


proved increasingly difficult obstacles for 
German rubber boats and bridge pon- 
toons, the Russians fought back fiercely. 
But across the foothill valleys and vast 
Circassian plains, richly spread with 
wheat and barley fields, sheep pastures 
and rice plantations, the Germans relent- 
lessly moved on. They captured Cher- 
kessk, in the shadow of Mount Elbrus, 
whose towering ice-capped twin peaks rise 
nearly 34 miles. They took Mineralnye 
Vody, site of a big military airport and 


& Wakhach 
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source of Narzan, Russia’s 
biggest-selling mineral water. 
In the wake of the battle, 
whole towns and forests 
poured smoke into the 
sky. 

Besides panzer and motor- 
ized units, the Germans used 
an increasing number of Ba- 
varian and Italian Alpine 
troops. These were specially 
trained mountaineers whose 
job it was to act as spear- 
heads in what may be the 
great climax of the Caucasus 
campaign—a drive across 

‘or around the glacier-laced 
mountains, aimed at the fab- 
ulous Baku oil fields that lie 
at the southeastern end of 
the range, some 300 miles by 
rail beyond Grozny. 

For this task, the terrain 
alone presented awesome dif- 
ficulties. A great sky-piercing 
wall, the Caucasus Range 
traverses without a break the 
700-mile isthmus between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. 
At its western end, the black, 
moist cliffs of the mountains 
drop almost sheer into the 

sea, leaving only a narrow and easily de- 

fensible coastal highway. At the eastern 
end, where the peaks taper toward the 

Caspian near Baku, the terrain also great- 

ly favors defense. Here, near the ancient 

“Gates of Derbent,” wooded mountain 

slopes fall so close to the shore that the 

Makhach Kala-Baku railroad seems to 

ride the waves of the Caspian. 

Aside from these routes, the Germans 
could choose any of three mountain 
passes. But two of these, the Sukhum and 
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in their drive for the Baku oil fields 


Ossetin highways (see map), are little more 
than precipitous mountain trails impassable 
for modern armies. A third route, the 8,000- 
foot-high Georgian highway, can be used 
by automobiles but is also narrow, wind- 
ing and difficult. An American traveler 
recently described it as “beset with 
treacherous defiles, perilous overhang- 
ing ledges, and dynamic mountain streams 

. stifling with dust in the dry 
season and choked by snowslides in 
winter.” 


Pincers 


In addition to the Caucasus terrain, 
another brake on the Nazi drive to the 
east was a series of lusty Red blows upon 
the extended German left flank that 
wound from the Don River all the way up 
to the Baltic. At Leningrad and south- 
ward at Rzhev, Bryansk, Vyazma, and 
Voronezh, the Reds hammered at Ger- 
man defenses. But the greatest battle was 
fought before Stalingrad in the Don bend 
where it loops to within 50 miles of the 
Volga. - : 

' The Germans had been stalled for 
weeks in their attempt to close a giant 
pincers around the vital arms-producing 
city with panzer armies striking from 
Kletskaya, 75 miles northwest, and Kotel- 
nikov, 95 miles southwest. They threw in 
enormous quantities of men and _ tanks 
with apparent disregard for losses. Out- 
numbered, the Reds struck back desper- 
ately among the region’s hills and cherry 
orchards. Fleets of Stormovik planes 
screened the Red tanks. Cossacks am- 
bushed the Germans from fields of giant 
sunflowers. But the Nazis broke through 
to the Don at one point below Kletskaya. 

The fury of the German onslaught 
against Stalingrad, which was once called 
Tsaritsin but which the Nazis have threat- 
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ened to rechristen Hitlerburg, prompted 
fresh cries for resistance. Red Star, the 
army organ, put it bluntly: “This area 
must become the graveyard for new Ger- 
man divisions. We are ready to counter 
maneuver for maneuver.” 





Brazil Against the Axis 


Brazil’s foreign policy has glided along 
the periphery of war ever since last Jan. 28 
when President Getulio Vargas, at the con- 
clusion of the Inter-American Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, held in Rio de 
Janeiro, broke off relations with the Axis. 
In reprisal, German and Italian subma- 
rines sank eleven Brazilian ships during the 
next few months. Vargas faced the inev- 
itable by putting the nation on a war foot- 
ing, by rounding up fifth columnists, actual 
and potential, and by ordering the con- 
fiscation of up to 30 per cent of Axis 
assets. 

But Axis undersea marauders drove the 
Rio government ever nearer a declaration 
of hostilities. On Monday of this week came 
the hardest blow yet. Rio reported that five 


more Brazilian vessels had been sent to the © 


bottom: the 4,801-ton Baependy, the 1,905- 
ton Annibal Benevolo, the 1,905-ton 
Araraquara, the 2,169-ton Itagiba, and the 
1,095-ton Arara. In a strongly worded com- 
muniqué, which to many indicated immi- 
nent declaration of war, the government 
branded the latést sinkings an “ignominious 
outrage,” and assured that “such crimes 
against the lives and goods of the Brazilians 
will not go unpunished.” 





Laughing It Off 


After reeling off a long list of Allied 
ships “sunk” off the Solomons, a Tokyo 
announcer in a broadcast to Australia on 
Aug. 16 shouted gleefully: “Yes, sir, 
we've smacked down enemy ships that 
challenged us! There’s plenty of room at 
the bottom of the sea for more! Ha, ha!” 
The broadcast ended with a recording: “I 
Have My Eyes on You.” 





Gaelic Gags 


There’s humor as well as grimness in 
Army life abroad—particularly in North- 
ern Ireland. Here are some incidents re- 
ported last week by a NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent there: 


“An anxious village constable whispered 
to an American captain that a man from 
his camp was riding his bicycle with his 
hands off the handlebars. The officer’s ex- 
planation that this was no trick for an ex- 
perienced cyclist left the Irish authority 


shaking his head. ‘But you see, sir,’ he said, . 


‘he sits on-the handlebars and rides back- 
wards. If he were one of our local people, 
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The Germans Still Face a Tough Job 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


The great German campaign in 
Southeastern Russia has taken definite 
shape. On 2 350-mile driving front from 
Kletskaya to Krasnodar (see lower map, 
page 26), the Nazi columns are pointed 
at their two immediate objectives, 
Stalingrad and Astrakhan, and the 
distant goals of Batum and Baku. 

In execution of the invasion plan, the 
German High Command has launched 
a combined attack eastward to the 
Volga-Caspian front and southward to 
the mountains. The one eastward against 
Stalingrad is a conventional pincers 
movement, initiated from Kletskaya 
and Kotelnikov and aimed at reaching 
the Volga, where the jaws would close 
in on the flank defenses of the city. 
This maneuver, when sufficiently ad- 
vanced, would include a drive down the 
Volga, coordinated with the thrust 
launched eastward and directed on 
Astrakhan. 

The sweep southward broke into a 
two-pronged attack, one following the 
railway toward the Grozny-Makhach 
Kala region and the other southward 
against Krasnodar and Maikop, with 
the naval base of Novorossiisk and the 
oil port of Tuapse beyond as main ob- 
jectives. Success in these efforts would 
bring the Nazis to the Caspian and 
Black Seas, isolate Transcaucasia, and 
cut off all land communication with 
the North Caucasus. 

The minimum German objective is to 
reach the line of the Volga and to oc- 
cupy the Caucasus region north of the 
mountains. Any gains of less scope 
would make the campaign only partly 


successful and, from an objective view-: 


point, a failure. On the other hand, as 
stated before in this column, the Ger- 
mans could pass to the strategical de- 
fensive once they were established in 
the quadrilateral Stalingrad-Astrakhan- 
Makhach Kala-Krasnodar. Here, Hitler 
could safely await developments on 
other fronts, before launching his drive 
to gain Transcaucasia and the Iran 
gateway to the Middle East. 

Should the heights of the Caucasus 
and the coastal defiles, where the moun- 
tains drop down to the seas, halt the 
German spearheads, a Nazi defensive 
strategy in the occupied territory would 
permit preparation for the coming 
winter, a reorganization of the armies, 
and a consolidation of positions. Such 
an occupation would allow the release 


of troops and equipment for bolstering 
of the western front and reinforcement 
of Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 

In estimating the Nazi position in the 
Caucasus, special consideration must be 
given to the drive against the Novoros- 
siisk naval base and the German effort 
that will be made to occupy the coastal 
line to the south. The gaining of this 
waterfront would mean complete domi- 
nation of the Black Sea and elimination 
of the Russian Fleet through destruc- 
tion or internment in Turkish waters. 
Too, it may be noted that the fields 
north of the mountains, which produce 
only 11 per cent of the oil of the Cau- 
casus, will be scorched and probably 
nonproductive for at least six months. 

If he fails to attain his minimum 
campaign objectives before the winter 
sets in, Hitler will find his armies in a 
precarious position. A study of the 
1,100-mile front from Voronezh to 
Leningrad reveals that the Russian 
Armies are not only holding firmly but 
are attacking at intervals along that 
whole front. 


Furthermore, authentic sources say 
that the Russians have not yet com- 
mitted to action their major strategical 
reserves and that Timoshenko has 
adroitly avoided all of Bock’s snares for 
engaging the Red Army in decisive 
battle. Should this be true, and the 
military situation permit, the employ- 
ment of these reserves may be delayed 
and later unleashed in a major counter- 
offensive in the snow and ice of a Rus- 
sian winter. Hitler, therefore, must be 
wary of such a movement for, should 
it do no more than hold his legions 
to their positions through the winter 
months, it will have fulfilled its purpose. 

Never before has the Fiihrer faced 
such a situation as that now confronting 
him in the Caucasus, where his success 
hung on such short and thin threads of 
time, and never béfore has he thrown 
so much of his manpower and equip- 
ment into local battles and taken such 
risks. 

Notwithstanding the gigantic pro- 
portions of this campaign, the German 
High Command knows that the battle 
for the Caucasus is of minor importance 
compared with the impending climactic 
struggle now slowly but surely taking 
shape in the form of the coming “second 
front.” 
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I’d have to consider him unbalanced.’ The 
captain thought fast. Then he calmed the 
constable’s fears with a confidential state- 
ment that the soldier was probably de- 
veloping an American technique for de- 
ceiving the Germans as to the direction of 
his advance. 

“In another town, a 28-ton American 
tank sideswiped a little one-room stone 
cottage, leaving a hole where one corner of 
the house had been. The Irish owner 
claimed £800 to cover the damage. The 
Army called in a contractor whose estimate 
was £20. While the contractor did the job, 
the Irish family enjoyed the loan of a fine 
new Army bell tent with a wooden floor. 
Now it isn’t sure it wouldn’t rather live in 
the tent. 

“Another claim for damage to property, 
this time ‘by tank, transport, and Bren-gun 
carrier, brought from American officers a 
tactful explanation that the Bren-gun car- 
rier was a British vehicle, never used by 
American forces. ‘Well, I put in the same 
bill against the British before you came,’ 
confided the owner, ‘and they wouldn’t pay 
it, so I thought I’d try you’.” 





Nazis Say ‘Ouch’ 


On the night of Aug. 12 formations of 
the British Royal Air Force renewed their 
terrorist attack on the Rhineland area. 
Bombing of residential quarters in Mainz 
again inflicted loss on the civilian popula- 
tion, whose behavior was exemplary. De- 
struction on a large scale and extensive 
fires were caused. 


Less than a year ago such a communi- 
qué as this would have sounded like the 
product of wishful thinking by the RAF. 
But this one came direct from the Ger- 
man High Command. It was the best of all 
tributes to the fury of the British raids 
for, ordinarily, the Nazis phrase their com- 
muniqués in generalities to cover up the 
damage caused by the bombing. But in 
the case of the most severe raids, min- 
imizing the destruction might only strike 
a heavy blow against civilian morale in 
the town that was hit. 

It is the RAF’s fondest hope that some 
day the German High Command will have 
to write a communiqué on an attack on 
Berlin, similar to last week’s admissions 
of the effects of bombing on Mainz. In 
the meantime, the cities of Western Ger- 
many are one by one suffering a fate 
worse than that of Coventry. On Aug. 11, 


it was Osnabriick, a communications center’ 


north of the Ruhr. Some 450 tons of bombs 
were dropped on the town. Then Mainz 
caught it for two nights running. Like 
Osnabriick, Mainz is a railway center. 
From the German communiqué it sounded 
as if the ancient city, the home of Guten- 
berg, the father of printing, had been near- 
ly destroyed. 

The RAF has made no 1,000-plane raids 
recently, but it has maintained a greater 








Official U. 8. Coast Guard photos 


Depth Bombing: Coast 
Guard pilot, eye glued to sight, dives 
for the moving periscope of a Navy 
sub as he practices bombing. If it had 
been an Axis sub, a live charge would 
have made the fatal pattern below. 





night-by-night intensity than ever before. 
Neither lack of moonlight nor bad weather 
has held the British up to any great de- 
gree. Between July 12 and Aug. 12, the 
RAF made thirteen full-scale night raids 
on the Reich—a very high average. And 
in June and July, 13,000 tons of explo- 
sives were dumped on German cities. 

Another factor in favor of the British 
was the increasing percentage of big four- 
motored bombers in the attacking squad- 
rons. Because of this the force that dropped 
450 tons of bombs on Osnabriick numbered 
less than 200 planes. The best of these huge 
bombers is the Lancaster, and last week 
the British released full details on it. The 
Lancaster has a full weight of 30 tons, will 
carry 8 tons of bombs, and has a speed 
of 300 miles an hour and defensive arma- 
ment of ten machine guns. It will not, 
however, as stated in some newspaper re- 
ports, carry a fult bombload for its maxi- 
mum range of 3,000 miles. In fact, the 
Lancaster would do well to take 4 tons 
of bombs the 650 miles to Berlin and re- 
turn. But its speed and range place it near 
the top of the big-bomber class. 





Chinese Nutcrackers 


We are doing our best, in our small way, 
to try and crack a hard nut. It would be 
easier tf we had more tools, but the de- 
mands are great, and we are the last stop 
on the line. 


That was how Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well, commander of the American forces 
in China,.summed up his job. He said it 
July 15 in a letter to the Elks Lodge in 
his home town of Palatka, Fla., in re- 
sponse to condolences on the recent death 
of his mother. However, the “small way” 
in which the Americans, particularly the 
Air Forces, were helping China had already 
deeply impressed the Chinese. 

How deeply they were impressed the 
Chinese testified in Chungking on Aug. 14, 
at the celebration of China’s Air Force 
Day. At a dinner honoring Allied fliers, 
including RAF airmen now forming units 
in China, Gen. Ho Kuo-kwang, com- 
mander of China’s air defense, declared: 
“Last year on this day I trembled in a 
dugout when Japanese planes droned over- 
head. This day we are comfortably eating 
here. This day next year, we would turn 
on the radio and hear that the Chinese 
Air Force bombed Tokyo in the morning, 
the United States Air Forces bombed 
Tokyo at noon, and the RAF completed 
the day’s job in the evening.” 

In harmony with this theme, the Amer- 
ican Sky Dragons continued their assaults 
last week on Japanese military works in 
China. In one 24-hour period, they struck 
heavily at five widely scattered targets— 
the great ports of Canton and Hankow; 
the air base at Nanchang; and other ob- 
jectives at Hsienning in Hupeh, and 
Yochow on the Canton-Hankow railroad. 
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A TOP-FLIGHT 
AERIALIST 


@ You may not go in for trapeze acrobatics. 
Even the thought of someone in danger may 
upset you, but there’s a sound tip for any 
smoker in the fact that among men and 
women whose jobs demand steady nerves, 
it's Camels for the mildness that counts. 
Antoinette Concello (right) says: “Camel is 
one cigarette I really enjoy because of their 
finer flavor, also because they’re extra mild.” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


SHE COULD 
‘BLACK OUT' INA 
SPIN LIKE THAT 4 


| GET JITTERY EVERY 
TIME SHE TRIES 
THIS TRIPLE 


ME, TOO. AND 


SHE'S ALWAYS SO 
CALM— AND 


| DONT KNOW 
HOW SHE 


IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 


The smoke of slow- burning 


CAMELS 


contains LESS MICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest-selling brands 
tested...less than any of them...according to 
i:dependent scientific tests of the smoke itself ! 


. 3 COMPLETE 
BACKWARD SPINS 
IN MID=AIR 


{ 
THROWING HERSELF = \ 
OUTHARD AND UPMARD \ 
FROM SWINGING BAR, 


~ MISS CONCELLO MAKES 


-_——— ~~ 


3 COMPLETE BACKWARD 
TORMS AND CATCHES 
OUTSTRETCHED HANDS OF 
PARTIVER ON ANOTHER TRAPEZE 


IT WAS THRILLING, 
MIS3_ CONCELLO 





THANK YOU, WON'T 
YOU HAVE A 
CAMEL, TOO ? 


MAN, THAT IS 
PRECISION Puus! 


you BET | WiLL! 
CAMELS ARE FIRST 
WITH ARMy MEN ! 


CAMELS 
HAVE THE 
MILONESS THAT 
COUNTS WITH ME. 
AND THEY HAVE 
THE GRANDEST 


**Queen of the Air’’ 
Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey circus 
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some warts are won g 
before they start ™ 


Victory may take time. But its foundations were laid long ago by the kind 
of thinking that has made American fighters and workers respected the 
world over. When, 17 years ago, men had developed, tested and perfected 
Preformed Wire Rope they were only following the American tradition of 

- trying to do the job better. Preformed did not seem an urgent necessity, 
judged by the standards of 1924. But today, under war pressure, Govern- 
ment and Industry are demanding all the Preformed they can get —and 
more and more of it. Because, now, most men in the heavy industries 
realize that Preformed Wire Rope wears longer, speeds work, reduces 
accidents, cuts costs. And by lasting longer, Preformed saved enough 
steel in one year, for example, to build a striking force of more than 
500 tanks. Preformed Wire Rope was not planned for war. But it 
started years ago to help win it. 








ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR SUPPLIER 
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Army Reshuffles Its Publicity 
but a Boner Gets Under Wire 


Stimson Discloses Plans 
After Coincidence of ‘Untrue’ 
Release That Deceives Press 


In the two decades between wars, the 
Army’s public-relations office was one of 
the most obscure in Washington. It had a 
staff of three officers and three clerks, and 
they were none too busy. A branch of G-2 
(Army Intelligence and Information) , they 
droned away in two rooms in the State 
Building’s gloomy baroque palace. 

Then came the Army’s expansion. With 
it grew the office whose job was to tell the 
public what the Army was doing. Indeed, 





The Army tale of fifth-column air markers was scooped by the comics... 


Army public relations grew too fast for its 
own good. Awkward as a gangling adoles- 
cent, the publicity offices fell all over them- 
selves in a mess of overlapping, contradic- 
tion, and confusion. What was needed was 
a complete reorganization—and this Mon- 
day Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
finally brought it about. By chance, it 
came along just as Army officers were re- 
covering their dignity after one of the 
greatest publicity boners of the war had 
been pulled—the so-called “Secret Air- 
marker Hoax.” 

The ballooning of Army public relations 
began back in the spring of 1941. Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, or- 
dered Maj. Gen. Robert C. Richardson Jr. 
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SEE IT? WE HUT 
a LiKE AN ARROW! 





@© King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
... when Tim Tyler spotted sinister arrows a week before the story broke © 


to build up the bureau in ratio to the 
growth of the fighting forces. The follow- 
ing August, Richardson was succeeded by 
Brig. Gen. Alexander D. Srules, now a 
major general. Then, last March, Presi- 

ent Roosevelt ordered reorganization of 
the whole Army into three major branches: 
the Ground Forces, Air Forces, and Serv- 
ices of Supply. That was the shove that 
sent the public-relations office’s efficiency 
sprawling. 

One trouble was that while General 
Surles supervised policy and directly con- 
trolled Ground Forces publicity, the air 
and supply arms had independent public- 
relations setups. Over much of the staff 
aggregating 175 officers, 400 clerks, and 
30 to 40 civilian writers, his control was 
nominal. Another difficulty was the new 
system of assigning Army officers to press 
duties with War Department agencies 
outside the public-relations bureau itself 
(by last week more than 100 held such 
posts). A third was the scant supervision 
over the multitudes of press officers work- 
ing in various military areas, commands, 
and smaller units in the field. Altogether 
it was a picture of crisscrossed authority, 
with dozens of officers stepping on each 
other’s toes. 


‘Hoax’ 


Some weeks ago, Secretary Stimson be- 
gan laying plans for a revamped public-re- 
lations office to clean up the mess. But 
before he could announce it, the confusion 
brought on its inevitable result: a story 
of such questionable authenticity as in it- 
self to provoke official action. 

On Aug. 10, a statement and pictures 
were issued from the public-relations office 
of the First Ground Air Support Com- 
mand stationed at Mitchel Field, L.I. The 
press officer there was Maj. Lynn Farnol, 
former movie press agent and advertising 
man. The story related the discovery by 
fliers of the First Ground Air Support 
Command of “secret markers,” allegedly 
evidencing fifth-columnist activities in 
east-coast areas. 

With the story went three pictures (two 
that appeared in Newsweek Aug. 17 are 
reprinted on this page) showing grain sacks 
strewn in a field, another field partly 
plowed and partly fallow, and a woodland 
lane leading to a V-shaped clearing. When 
viewed from the air, the sacks formed a 
number “9”; the tilled field and the wood- 
land clearing formed rough arrows. The 
arrows and the tail of the “9” were “aimed 
directly at airplane factories and airfields,” 
and the press release stated: they could 
have guided enemy bombers. 

The story and pictures went over big. 
Newspapers gave them page 1 play from 
coast to coast. Editorial writers warned of 
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treachery at home and commended the 
ground support command for its alertness. 
But there was a sudden chiil the following 
day when The Washington Star published 
an even more sensational exposé: “The 
leading newspapers of the country—includ- 
ing The Evening Star—yesterday were the 
victims of overzealous Army press-agentry, 
and as a result participated unwittingly in 
what now appears to be the great enemy 
air-marker hoax.” 

The number “9” was identified by The 
Star as having been made by fertilizer 
sacks dropped from a moving truck in a 
field on the farm of C. Russell Bull at 
Kiptopeke, Va. The V-clearing near the 
woodland lane was identified as a feeding 
ground for birds near Haleyville, N. J— 
one of some 800 or 900+set up by the New 
Jersey Fish and Game Commission in 
1937. A further disclosure came from Free- 
hold, N.J., where R. O. Rice, assistant 
county agent for soil erosion, scotched the 
“plowed field” marker: the arrow design 
had been plowed into a field on the farm 
of Thomas Kane, near Freehold, four years 
earlier under direct supervision of the soil- 
erosion bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

By that time Secretary Stimson had 
worked out the details of the reorganiza- 
tion he had been planning. He told the 
press an announcement would be forth- 
coming. And though he denied that the 
move had any connection with the marker 
story, he conceded that the yarn “made us 
happy that we had taken this step.” 

On Monday, the Secretary issued his 
directive ordering the reorganization put 
into effect by Oct. 1. It put General Surles 
in charge of a single public-relations bureau 
for the Air Forces, Ground Forces, and 
Services of Supply. It ordered the staff cut 
sharply; “surplus personnel created by re- 
organization will be assigned to tactical 
units wherever possible.” 





Official U. S. Navy photo 


Capt. Leland Lovette succeeded Admiral Arthur Hepburn as Navy press chief 


cad 


For commanders in the field, the di- 


rective restricted their traditional control . 


over their own public-relations arrange- 
ments. Effective immediately, they must 
report directly to the Planning and Liaison 
Branch of the central War Department 
bureau. Their public-relations officers must 
keep contact with Surles’s office so that he 
can control the quality and quantity of the 
publicity they issue. : 
Meanwhile, to the Navy public-relations 
post vacated by Admiral Arthur J. Hep- 
burn in his shift to the chairmanship of the 
General Board, the Navy appointed Capt. 
Leland P. Lovette, former assistant di- 
rector. And Lt. Comdr. Paul C. Smith, 
33-year-old former editor and general man- 
ager of The San Francisco Chronicle, left 
his post as chief of the Navy press section. 
He went on “temporary inactive status” to 
become assistant to Gardner Cowles Jr., 
director of Domestic Operations of the 
Office of War Information. Smith’s pred- 
ecessor there, Robert W. Horton, went 
over to the Office of Price Administration 
as deputy administrator in charge of in- 
formation and educational programs. 





New Berth for Hepburn 


Fresh out of Annapolis, Arthur J. (for 
Japy) Hepburn was a midshipman aboard 
the U.S.S. Iowa in the Spanish-American 
War. And after the Iowa’s shells had 
turned the Spanish cruiser Vizcaya into a 
flaming wreck off Santiago, Hepburn 
helped man one of the boats that rescued 
some of the enemy crew. After the last 
war, Hepburn was on duty at Constanti- 
nople when the Turks swept Smyrna in 
the Armenian massacres, and he handled 
the evacuation of refugees. 

For such difficult assignments during 
his 45-year career, Hepburn won decora- 
tions for meritorious and distinguished 


. 
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service. He also won promotion to the rank 
of admiral, the post as Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet—and the 


opinion of fellow officers that “he is one ~~ 


of the best in the service.” His forte was 
thorough knowledge of the Navy, rather 
than a colorful personality. 

To the public, Hepburn was best known 
for the “Hepburn Report” of four years 
ago: he headed a survey board that 
stressed the need for more naval and air 


_ bases in the United States and its pos- 


sessions, particularly in Wake, Midway. 
Alaska, and Guam. The report was the 
basis for much of the construction rushed 
in Pacific areas when the situation there 
turned critical two years ago. 

In May 1941, Hepburn became director 
of the Navy’s Office of Public Relations, 
and stayed on active duty even though 
he reached retirement age of 64, last No- 
vember. And last week he was called to 
another in a long series of difficult posts 

Reorganizing and enlarging one: of its 
top agencies, the General Board, the Navy 
chose Hepburn as chairman. Thus he took 
charge of this “group of outstanding naval 
officers well qualified through long experi- 
ence” to advise the Secretary of the Navy 
on problems requiring mature and delil. 
erate judgment. Also appointed to a boara 
membership was Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet in the first 
months of the war and later of all Allied 
naval forces in the Southwest Pacific. 


In the Armed Forces 


ALLowANCEs: Dependents of enlisted 
men in the armed services may get their 
first allowances from the government soon- 
er than had been expected—and they may 
not. On Aug. 13, the House, with only 28 
members present, passed a bill authorizing, 
but not requiring, such payments before 
Nov. 1, the date originally set. On Aug. 17, 
the Senate, with eighteen present, also 
passed the bill. But the Army said it 
would be physically impossible to make thc 
payments earlier than November; the 
Navy was not sure just when it could be 
done. Whenever made, however, the pay- 
ments will be retroactive to June 1. 


1-B’s: The first group of 1-B’s with 
minor physical defects inducted into the 
Eastern Defense Command last June have 
turned out to be A-1 soldiers. So said Maj. 
Gen. Sanderford Jarman Aug. 15, sum- 
ming up their progress. Failings of the 1-B 
fighters are more than counterbalanced by 
“superior morale and a higher I.Q.” Most 
had been previously deferred for poor 
vision, but after a few weeks of artillery 
drill they riddled a sleeve target so thor- 
oughly that the tow cable snapped. An ex- 
football player with a crippled right hand 
has become a gun commander. Another 
man wears a hearing aid while manning 
a gun. They read all military textbooks 
they can lay hands on and take notes at 
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instruction talks. General Jarman said 
he'd like to have more of them. 


Bumps: The Army’s proving ground for 
mechanized equipment at Aberdeen, Md., 
is tough. But not tough enough for in- 
creasingly rigid standards. This week a 
contractor began building a 6-mile road 
there which the Army boasted will be “a 
nightmare and an atrocity.” One run over 
it will subject vehicles to the equivalent of 
a year’s jolting in actual warfare. Features 
will include simulated shell holes, mine 
holes, and bomb holes; mud, water, and 
sand traps; misbanked corkscrew curves, 
litters of huge concrete boulders, 30-de- 


: gree slopes, pitted cobblestone pavements, 


and a final stretch of corrugated concrete 
already dubbed “the liver energizer.” 


Juuiets: The Ninth Naval District had 
put up with a flood of letters written by 
“Juliets of unknown vintage” who ad- 


dressed their efforts “To a sailor with a 
lonely heart.” Last week officials an- 
nounced irritably that the Navy has “no 
department devoted to the registering of 
sailors with lonely hearts,” and explained 
that it had neither the time nor inclina- 
tion to ferret out sailors who might be 
properly appreciative. 





More Primaries 


The first returns were in, and it was a 
walkover for Rep. Hamilton Fish Jr. But 
Wendell L. Willkie, who had denounced 
Fish’s candidacy for Republican renomina- 
tion in the 26th New York District, im- 
mediately announced: “For the sake both 
of the country and of the Republican party, 
the fight for his elimination must con- 
tinue.” 

As for how the fighting must be done, 
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Fatal Avalanche: Thousands of cases of beer bottles cascaded on 25 
workmen when one section of a Schlitz Brewing Co. warehouse in Milwaukee 
collapsed last week. Rescue squads had hauled thirteen living men from the 
wreckage when this photo caught a second section in the very act of collapsing. 
The company and the Uehlein family which control it raised a $100,000 fund 
for the injured and the dependents of the twelve men killed. 


opponents of Fish discussed two courses: 
the throwing of Republican support to 
either the Democratic nominee Ferdinand 
A. Hoyt, or to an independent candidate. 
The latter probably would be Augustus W. 
Bennet, who ran second to Fish. It was a 
poor second, however; the vote for Ben- 
net and two other contenders in the Aug. 
11 primary totaled only half of Fish’s score 
of more than 17,000. For his part, Fish 


- scorned any strategy his opposition might 


adopt and said of President Roosevelt, 
Wendell L. Willkie, Thomas E. Dewey, 
and others who had condemned his isola- 
tionist record: “These prewar issues were 
sunk at Pearl Harbor and every fair-minded 
American knows it and resents the at- 
tempt to revive them.” 
Other primary results: 


J In the 20th District, New York City, 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, an isolationist be- 
fore the invasion of Russia, won renomina- 
tion by the GOP, Democrats, and Amer- 
ican Labor party, despite charges of Com- 
munist support. His foes included the 
ALP’s right wing, which, however, won 
elsewhere throughout the state, increasing 
its control of both the ALP state conven- 
tion and the state committee. 


{ Glen Taylor campaigned on horseback, 
strumming a guitar and warbling cowboy 
songs, in keeping with his profession of 
radio entertainer. Saddle-sore, he watched 
the payoff Aug. 11 as primary returns gave 
him victory over four opponents in the 
Idaho Democratic Senatorial race. In No- 
vember he will face Sen. John Thomas, 
who won Republican renomination with- 
out going home to campaign. 


q When Michael A. Feighan’s 12-year-old 
son was killed in a bicycle accident Aug. 
1, the contender for nomination to the 
House seat of Rep. Martin L. Sweeney, 
Ohio Democrat, abandoned his campaign. 
Sweeney thereupon canceled his own sched- 
ule of speeches. And in the Aug. 11 pri- 
mary, the voters rejected Sweeney and 
nominated Feighan. Sweeney is the former 
isolationist and advocate of the Townsend 
pension plan who described the British 
King and Queen, during their visit to the 
United States in 1939, as “advance agents 
for a new world war.” 


{ When Sen. George W. Norris, veteran 
Nebraska Independent, declined to run in 
the primaries, seven Democrats campaigned 
for nomination to his seat. They included 
Rep. Harry B. Coffee, prewar isolationist 
and companion of Ham Fish on a trip to 
Germany just before the war. Nomination 
went to Foster May, 37, Omaha radio an- 
nouncer, who has never held public office. 
A much larger vote was polled in the Re- 
publican primary, won by Kenneth S. 
Wherry, Midwest GOP director and state 
chairman. 


q{ In 1938 John L. McClellan, then a rep- 
resentative, was defeated in the Demo- 
cratic primary in which Sen. Hattie W. 
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Caraway won renomination. But in the 
Arkansas runoff primary Aug. 11, Mc- 
Clellan was assured of a Senate seat at last. 
Winning easily over Attorney General Jack 
Holt (defeated for the first time in a four- 
teen-year political career), he was nomi- 
nated to succeed Sen. Lloyd Spencer. 





Canine Militia 

Nobody knew where Stubby came from. 
He was conceded to be a bull terrier, but 
facts of his ancestral line were veiled in 
the mysterious background whence he 
emerged—a stray dog on the Yale campus 
in the spring of 1917. Yale field at New 
Haven was then being transformed into a 
military drill ground. Stubby joined the 
Army and found his way overseas with the 
AEF. Single-pawed, he captured a German 
spy at Chemin-des-Dames. Wounded by a 
grenade splinter at Seicheprey, he spent six 
weeks in an Army hospital. But he was 
back in action at Chateau-Thierry and 
the Argonne. After his death on April 4, 
1926, his mounted body was placed in the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

Stubby was but one of the four-footed 
legionnaires whose deeds have been carved 





like a flash, emptied machine guns, and 
were gone before we could reply.” 

The Nazis shipped 25,000 dogs to Japan 
shortly before Pearl Harbor. And in the 
Japanese attack on Hong Kong, dogs 
crawled with snipers through the under- 
brush, warned their masters of ambush, 
and charged with fierce howlings on Brit- 
ish defenders, ripping away at whatever 
their teeth touched. 

The United States is rapidly swinging 
into line. With no provisions for the pro- 
curement and training of dogs, the Army 
at first relied on Dogs for Defense, Inc., 
a patriotic organization of dog fanciers 
with headquarters in New York. But on 
Aug. 17, the War Department announced 
an advanced dog training center would be 
set up at Front Royal, Va., and an inten- 
sive program of training inaugurated un- 
der the Quartermaster Remount Division 
of the Services of Supply. Dogs for Defense 
will continue as the official procurement 
agency. 

The dogs are loaned by owners in all 
parts of the country and delivered to 
designated centers. After preliminary train- 
ing the animals are passed on to the Army’s 
Quartermaster General. Meantime, they 
are taught to heed the basic commands: 


Wide World 


Dog recruits: The Army has decided to train them itself 


in the records of all nations. In 1940, 
Germany was credited with training 70,- 
000 dogs for service in the present war. 
And on the Russian front last winter, the 
Nazis themselves described a dog-borne 
Russian attack: “Early one bitterly cold 
norning we saw approaching a long column 
of white polar dogs pulling ‘white sleds on 
which rode Siberian snipers. They came 


“heel” (follow at sentry’s heel on left side) , 
“stay” (stand, sit, or lie motionless) , “out” 
(search in the direction indicated by the 


sentry with his arm) , and “come” (answer ~ 


summons despite all distractions). Dogs 
for Defense has also undertaken to build 
up a dog defense force for the Hawaiian 
Islands. On the main islands there are more 
than 17,000 dogs, of which about 5,000 are 


believed suitable for training. More than 
1,000 already have been volunteered. 

Forming a sort of canine militia, the 
dogs of war will be used principally on 
sentry duty, guarding food supplies, arms 
dumps, and military installations. Later, 
they will assume combat roles as water 
and supply carriers, wire layers, and in 
rescuing wounded on battlefields. Soldiers 
on sentry duty hold the dogs on leash by 
the left hand, carrying a gun with the 
right. The pups have proved equal in 
keenness of perception to at least six 
human guards, detecting intruders from 
100 to 200 yards away. A low growl or 
whine warns the sentry of danger. 





Charter for Humanity 


President Roosevelt looked back one 
year, to the time when “the nations re- 
sisting a common, barbaric foe were units 
or small groups.” It was then that the At- 
lantic Charter had been written, in a 
meeting at sea of the President and Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
Originally a declaration of principles of 
only the two nations, the charter later won 
acceptance of all the 28 United Nations 
as ‘the foundation of a permanent peace. 
Yet it had been a subject of severe con- 
troversy; it was both attacked as a col- 
lection of platitudes and applauded as a 
supreme emblem of the aspirations of four- 
fifths of mankind. On Aug. 14, the char- 
ter’s first anniversary, the President said 
in a message to co-author Churchill: 
“Now, these nations and groups of nations 
in all the continents of the earth have 
united. They have formed a great union 
of humanity.” 





‘Black Legion’ 


It was a birthday party on a ranch on 


‘the outskirts of Los Angeles. Guests caught 


a dozen Mexican boys and girls of late 


- teen age stealing beer and chased them 


away. But the youths returned shortly with 
reinforcements and armed with tire irons 
and knives. In a free-for-all battle they 
beat to death 22-year-old José Diaz and 
severely injured several other guests. In 
another neighborhood the same night, 
eleven young Mexicans picked a fight with 
six boys at a swimming hole and drubbed 
them brutally. 

There had been previous instances of 
juvenile gang crime in the Los Angeles 
area — burglaries, holdups, assaults, and 
smaller delinquencies. And now the city 
police, the sheriff's office, and welfare 
agencies, working on the Diaz killing, 
decided on a vast roundup. Last week the 
drive had brought in a haul of 350 boys 
and girls, from 14 to 20—the largest num- 
ber of persons arrested at one time in 
Los Angeles since Prohibition. The police 
found on them a rich variety of crude 
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Zoot suits and sili shirts figured in the line-up when 350 hoodlums . . . 
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...and their girl friends were questioned about Los Angeles’ gang riots 


weapons and impounded five cars. Twenty- 
four boys were indicted in the Diaz case, 
and scores were charged with other offenses, 
including draft evasion. 

The prisoners talked. They told lurid 
stories of week-end orgies of violence, when 
the gangs—often rivals in bloody fighting— 
roamed in search of trouble and loot. Some 
admitted smoking marijuana before their 
forays. One gang called itself the “Black 
Legion”; sweethearts of its members were 
the “Black Widows.” The “legion” dressed 
in black trousers and shirts and sombreros; 
the “widows,” in green blouses and shoes, 
with black skirts. Girls told casually how 
they had carried nail files as weapons while 
enjoying their favorite sport—the raiding 
of social gatherings. 

Marijuana cigarets were ‘sold openly on 
suburban streets, said Sheriff Eugene W. 
Biscailuz, and “the girls and boys smoke 
them, get. half crazy, and go looking for 
another gang to challenge to a fight, using 
knives, clubs, bottles, chains, guns, or any 
other weapons they can find.” He said his 
informant was a 14-year-old girl. 


On Aug. 12, Guy Nunn, a War Man- 
power Commission representative for mi- 
nority groups in Los Angeles, offered an 
explanation for the surge of juvenile gang 
crimes: indirectly at least, he said, groups 
within a Mexican radical organization 
called the Sinarquista, had influenced 
Mexican youths to shy away from war 
work or activities. But he said part of 
the blame must rest with those responsible 
for “the true facts of racial discrimination 
against Mexicans.” War plants balk at hir- 
ing them, said Nunn, and Mexican youths 
turn to gang activity. A juvenile court 
committee started a survey on the job 
problem and asked help of the National 
Youth Administration and the United 
States Employment Service. 

One result of the roundup was that Los 
Angeles police blotters turned up excep- 
tionally clean. Normally Saturday-night 
crime reports include dozens of holdups, 
burglaries, and other crimes; none of these 
appeared after the mass arrests. Older 
criminals had apparently taken a vacation 
while the youngsters were being collected. 


Inquisition 

The subject was women’s role in the war; 
the audience, 1,000 summer-school students 
at Hunter College, New York; the speaker, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Following the 
address, the students sent written questions 
to the platform. On top of the pile was one 
that asked why there was a delay in open- 
ing a second front. Mrs. Roosevelt dis- 
missed this briefly; she was not a military 
authority, she said. 

But when a second and a third slip of 
paper put the same question, the Presi- 
dent’s wife showed annoyance: “How much 
do you know about the distances involved, 
the number of ships available and required, 
the amount of supplies needed? Try to 
understand the problem and not talk about 
it.” 

When another questioner asked the 
whereabouts of the British Army, Mrs. 
Roosevelt again became indignant: “People 
who ask questions like that,” she said, 
“have no conception” of the global nature 
of the war. Her answer to the specific 
question: “The British Army is all over 
the world!” 





Gas Saver? 


ePushrods and cam followers were re- 
moved from three cylinders of a six-cyl- 
inder engine. Points of the three spark 
plugs were closed. The carburetor was ad- 
justed—and the half-idle motor continued 
to operate, reducing its gasoline consump- 
tion, engineers said, by as much as 40 per 
cent. 

Thus the Sun Qil Co. demonstrated in 
Philadelphia Aug. 14 its suggestion for 
economizing on gas. The firm warned that 
the method could be applied only to en- 
gines of more than four cylinders—and 
should be attempted by no one except ex- 
perienced mechanics. 

But garagemen were skeptical. They 
argued that “dead” cylinders would throw 
the engine out of rhythm and cause per- 
manent damage and that incompressible 
crankcase oil would be sucked into sealed 
cylinders, stopping the engine. Sun Oil of- 
ficials replied they would get Detroit tests 
for five cars to which the gas-saving meth- 
*od had been applied, in order to prove 
conclusively whether or not the idea will 
work. 





Week in the Nation 


PoLyvINL-BUTYRAL: Bids had _ been 
opened for 2,258,000 stirrup pumps each 
with 10 feet of plastic hose, and the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. was ready to award 
contracts. But on Aug. 18 the Army and 
Navy stepped in: all of the new plastic, 
called polyvinl-butyral, was required for 
military uses, though it was originally de- 
veloped at request of the Office of Civilian 
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li a government abounding with 
departments, administrations, offices, 
bureaus, divisions, branches, secretaries, 
administrators, directors, chairmen, co- 
ordinators, and chiefs, there is still one 
great hiatus. There is no economic and 
financial high command. Whatever the 
weaknesses and failings may have been, 
or are now, in the direction of the mili- 
tary and naval, diplomatic, and produc- 
tion sectors of our war effort, each of 
them has a man or men charged with 
responsibility for getting results. The 
lines of authority may overlap, there 
may be confusion and difference of 
opinion, but at least it is recognized 
that each of these sectors must be sur- 
veyed and treated as a whole. 

On the economic and financial side 
that is not the case. The trouble there is 
not overlapping but underlapping. No 
man or organization has been given the 
job of supervising and protecting the 
economic and financial sector. Leon 
Henderson has a large chunk, but he 
is like an artilleryman without infantry 
support. He has very little control over 
farm prices and none over wages and 
) taxes. ; 

Many reasons have been cited why 
the President was slow to realize the 
real danger of inflation, why the pro- 
gram he proposed in April was inade- 
‘quate, and why he,has done little since 
to push even that halfway program. 
Politics was one factor. But inadequate 
as the President’s program was, it was 
too much for Congress. Every con- 
ceivable pressure was brought to block 
his program. Little was brought to bear 
in its support. The President was up 
against frightened, uncomprehending, 
balky legislators. With more resolution 
-—resolution such as he put into his 1939 
fight to amend the Neutrality Act and 
his 1941 fight in behalf of Lend-Lease— 
he might have overridden some of the 
hesitations on the Hill. With more reso- 
lution, he might have ‘swung organized 
labor more quickly into line and have 
obtained a stronger policy from the 
War Labor Board. 

But it would be incorrect to attribute 
too much to politics the President’s 
failure to follow through vigorously. An 
allowance must be made for his natural 
disinterest in financial and economic 
questions. He can understand them, as 
any intelligent person may. But he has 
no strategic grasp of them, as he has 





The Need for an Economic High Command 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


of politics, diplomacy, and war; and 
they do not grip his interest and emo- 
tions. By habit, he relegates economic 
and financial questions to a lower order 
of affairs. In time of war, this is not 
necessarily bad. The British Govern- 
ment’s determination to fight a “cheap” 
war, so as not to exhaust the British 
overseas financial empire, came within 
a hairsbreadth not only of losing all the 
empire but of destroying Great Britain. 
Whether we have a 15 per cent inflation 
or a 50 per cent inflation is a’ trifling 
question in comparison with whether 
we win or lose the war. But we are not 
trying to fight a cheap war: the last 
apostle of “we have enough already” 
has now been shamed into silence. The 
economic and financial management of 
the war is less important than produc- 
tion and fighting, but there is no con- 
flict between them. The measures neces- 
sary to prevent inflation will not inter- 
fere with success on the production and 
military fronts. : 
There is a third reason why the Presi- 
dent did not fight harder for his anti- 
inflation program. There was no one at 
his elbow to keep him reminded of its 
importance. The anti-inflation message 
of April was largely the result of prod- 
ding by Harold Smith, Budget Director. 
He was the spearhead of the Administra- 
tion economists who saw the danger, 
but Mr. Smith ran afoul of the Treasury 
Department, which was largely responsi- 
ble for watering down the program; and 
he was gathering his forces for another 
try when, a few weeks ago, he fell ill. 
Meanwhile, Leon Henderson has had to 


_carry on the fight almost alone. 


The President has neither the time 
nor the inclination for the complicated 
task of directing the economic and 
financial side of ‘the war. This job is 
now split up among men and agencies 
with conflicting ideas. There is neither 
an economic commander-in-chief nor a 
chief of staff—not even a general staff. 
The country will get no comprehensive 
effective program until the President 
creates an economic high command. 
This high command may be a commit- 
tee or a single man, but it must present 
and fight for a comprehensive, unified 
policy, and, like the military high com- 
mand, must have the full support of the 
President before Congress and the na- 
tion. 








Defense. James M. Landis, OCD director, 
said that with the new stirrup pumps tem- 
porarily sidetracked, materials would be 
available to provide as substitutes 2,258. 
000 portable 4-gallon containers with 
pumping devices enclosed. These will be 
distributed four to a city block in tarvet 
areas. 


Tuinkers: When Edward J. Bender, 24, 
of Elizabeth, N.J., was classified in 1-A, 
he registered as a conscientious objector. 
He was turned down, appealed, and lost 
again. Then he was ordered to report for 
induction July 27 but refused. Surrendered 
to the FBI by his father, young Bender 
was held Aug. 12 for a Federal grand jury. 
Of five brothers, all former tennis stars at 
Princeton, Edward had been the third to 
file as a “conchie.” The two other ob- 
jectors’ cases haven’t yet been decided. An- 
other brother is in training for an ensign’s 
commission, the fifth is doing war work for 
the Department of Agriculture. “Each one 
thinks for himself,” said the father. 


Ricut oF Way: Though not everyone 
can get a railroad reservation, there’s space 
waiting for Santa Claus. Surveying the 
rolling stock situation Aug. 14, the Office 
of Defense Transportation found a scarcity 
of coal cars and flat cars, but plenty of 
other units to carry unrestricted loads of 
Christmas packages and greeting cards. 
The Post Office Department repeated its 
annual advice to mail early, with an added 
wartime stipulation: gifts for fighters over- 
seas should be in the mails before Nov. 1. 


Tactics: On the face of things, Sgt. 
Walter Tripp was impetuous. Celebrating 
his:23rd birthday while on duty in Hawaii, 
he had a three-minute, $19.80 telephone 
conversation with Jeanette Deck in Pas- 
saic, N.J. “I’m going to be sent home to 
an officers’ training school,” he said. “Will 
you marry. me?” Miss Deck said: “Of 
course, Walter.” But the sergeant was more 
methodical than it appeared: his mother 
sat beside Miss Deck during the call, and 
when the right answer was given Mrs. 
Tripp handed over-an engagement ring for 
which her son had sent the money weeks 
before. 


Mystery: The playboy capers of John 
Duval Dodge, 43, son of the late auto- 
mobile manufacturer John F. Dodge, often 
reached the front pages. Virtually cut off 
in his father’s will with $150 a month, he 
won from other heirs a settlement of 
$1,700,000, and spent it rapidly. Death 
ended his adventures Aug. 18. Seen enter- 
ing a friend’s home through a window, he 
had been arrested. Police said that at 
headquarters he fell, striking his head on 
the floor, and died in a public hospital 
without regaining consciousness. They were 
also told he had assaulted his second wife 
in an argument shortly before his arrest. 


On Aug. 15 authorities indicated that 


Dodge had been injured before his arrest; 
they said, “murder is a definite possibility.” 











It’s good to know there are some things which the pressures 


of war have not changed, and one of them is 


OLD GRAND -DAD 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


It comes to you with the same high quality that made 


this fine whiskey Head of the Bourbon Family. 
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and keeps the home fires burning 


HE remarkable safety record of 

Pan American Airways in flying 
the world’s longest air routes is due 
to painstaking attention to the most 
minute detail of providing against 
every possible emergency. This ex- 
tends even to the hose used in fuel- 
ing its Flying Clipper ships. 


What has fueling hose to do with 
the safety of a Clipper far out over 
the ocean? Just this: modern high- 
test aviation gasoline causes ordi- 
nary rubber hose to soften and 
disintegrate, or flake off. These 
flakes of soft, gummy rubber in the 
gasoline might clog the carburetors 


and choke the engines. To ward 
against this, Pan American long ago 
enlisted the rubber-knowledge of 
the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man. 


The G.T.M. advised that the best 
protection against this happening 
was a hose built of gasoline-resis- 
tant Chemigum, a synthetic rubber 
developed by Goodyear in research 
extending over fifteen years. Chemi- 
gum is unaffected by the highest- 
test aviation gas. Pan American has 
been using this hose for several 
years, with complete satisfaction, at 
many of its fueling stations. 


The ability of Chemigum hose to 
withstand the deteriorating action 
of both gasoline and oil, has made 
it a great favorite with fuel oil com- 
panies, too. They find it an impor- 
tant economy, because it lasts so 
much longer in delivery service. 
And now that all rubber is scarce, 
oil companies using it have fewer 
replacement worries — they know 
this longer-lived hose will enable 
them to keep making home deliv- 
eries for a long time to come. On the 
sky, land and home fronts, Chemi- 
gum is helping to ease the wartime 
rubber shortage. 











qHeE GREATEST NAME IN 


BEST WAY TO SAVE RUBBER — send for 
Sree 40-page manual, “GOODYEAR INDUS- 
TRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CONSERVA- 
TION,” prepared by 
the G.T.M. Tells how 


to get longer lifefrom 
all belts, hose and 
other rubber goods. 
Write: Goodyear, 
Dept. Nw-6, Akron, O. 
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Chemigum-T. M. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Riddled With Bullets, no gasoline escapes the 
Martin Mareng self-sealing fuel tank—America’s 
first response to General Arnold’s demand for bullet- 
proof fuel tanks in 1940. Today Mareng self-sealing 
tanks are standard equipment on many American mil- 
tary aircraft. 
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— petrels... far flying sea birds... 
harbingers of trouble . . . so, too, are the Navy’s 





over-ocean patrols. Both men and planes must 
stand up to tropic heat and arctic gales, must en- 
dure hours of vigil over ocean wastes, must have 
what it takes for swift, effective action against 
enemy aircraft, surface ships and submarines. 


The men of the U.S. Navy have shown them- 
selves more than equal to this task. And their 
Martin “Mariner” patrol bombers have proved 
worthy of the men who fly them. Great, long- 


range flying boats, with destructive bombload 
and fierce firepower ... able to take the best 
that the Axis and the oceans have to offer! 


Behind today’s terse communiques the outlines 
of a grim, ceaseless struggle are visible. In this 
struggle American men and materiel are dem- 
onstrating the high qualities that lead inevi- 
tably to Victory. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
U.S. A, 


Tomorrow, romance moves next a Phe 
— a po gps airliners, : \ : iy : 
eavily en with passengers, . ae 5 
mail and freight, will bring : : ; Al RC R AFT 
Capetown, South Africa, over ees! 
6,600 air miles away, within 24 : ~~ ; Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
hours of Miami. Great technical “ an oak. * — x 
progress, born of war, makes such 
aircraft an inevitable reality. 
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Inventive Lord 


One wintry February night in 1919, Har- 
old Lord, a senior at Brown University, got 
a long-distance call from his father: Har- 
old’s appointment to West Point had come 
through. Abashed, the youth admitted he 
wanted to finish at Brown. Then he shouted 
across the dim dormitory corridor to his 
younger brother, Royal, asking if he 
wanted to substitute for him. “Sure,” 
came back the nonchalant answer. 

That’s why the younger brother is now 
Col. Royal Bertram Lord, chief of opera- 
tions at the Board of Economic Warfare, 
whom Donald M. Nelson wants to borrow 
as head of the War Production Board’s 
new Office of Technological Development. 
Colonel Lord says that back in 1919 he 
didn’t know what West Point was like, but 
he packed off there anyway. Graduating 
second in his class of 1923, his first job 
was a three-year assignment in the Phil- 
ippines. There, as a second lieutenant in 
the Engineers, he made the first survey of 
Bataan Peninsula—the basis for maps used 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur in last win- 
ter’s campaign. 

After winning a BS. in engineering at 
the University of California (1927) and 
working on Midwestern construction jobs, 
Lord made for Eastport, Maine, to super- 
vise the Army’s Passamaquoddy Tidal Bay 
Power Project. That led him to an unex- 
pected career. President Roosevelt, visit- 
ing Passamaquoddy, admired the 200 low- 
cost houses Lord had erected in three short 
months and suggested later to Brain Trust- 
er Rexford G. Tugwell he use this man in 
the new Resettlement Administration. 

Lord went in as planning engineer on 
construction work, later moving over to 
Farm Security Administration, RA’s suc- 
cessor. He and his assistants built, in 
1937, the first large-scale housing project 
employing prefabricated wall sections and 
about the same time developed steel plat- 
ing for small houses. Fascinated with the 
problem of bringing decent living condi- 
tions within range of the meager purse, 
Lord says he had the time of his life in 
that job. 

But Army regulations, requiring officers 
to return to active duty every four years, 
sent Lord to Hawaii in 1939 and to Fort 
Riley, Kan., the following year. During 
that time he perfected two inventions, 
both in use now with the Army. The Lord 
pillbox, really a military adaptation of a 
prefabricated house, is a 6-foot-square port- 
able affair made light yet strong through 
layers of thin sheet steel. Sunk three-quar- 
ters underground, the pillbox can be in- 
stalled in 90 minutes. It resists 75-milli- 
meter explosives and will stand up under 
the heaviest tanks, In fact, with a 37-milli- 


meter gun and a 360-degree field of fire 
the sentry inside could shoot the belly out 
of any tank that tried to run him down. 
The pillbox has been in use on Oahu and 
outlying Hawaiian islands for over a year. 

The second invention, the Lord military 
cableway, spans streams with a thin wire 
that carries heavy trucks but presents a 
nearly invisible target to air gunners. Elim- 
inating the cumbersome pontoon bridge, 
the cableway can be brought up in three 
trucks and erected in three hours. 

From Kansas the exuberant and inven- 
tive Lord followed his superior officer, Maj. 
Gen. Robert C. Richardson Jr., to the 
Army’s public-relations bureau in. Wash- 
ington; then went over to the BEW last 
September. A high-speed worker, Lord 
clears off his desk each morning almost be- 
fore his secretary has finished heaping it. 
He says: “I’m a good organizer.” Her re- 
action: “He’s terrific.” On his office walls 
are artists’ drawings of his inventions, pre- 
sented to him by Popular Science in pay- 
ment for various articles. 

But Lord’s greatest pride is a document 
he pecked off on his typewriter two nights 
after Pearl Harbor, in which he accurately 
prophesied the course of the war, and 
stressed the need for building up our air 
power. Himself an air-travel addict rival- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt, for months he has been 
spouting cargo planes at Nelson and any- 
one who would listen. 

Brimming with energy and enthusiasm, 


and fond of tennis and the Brazilian Sam- 
ba, the 43-year-old Lord constantly buzzes 
through the War Department, needling 
and criticizing Army policy. Pooh-poohing 
a materials shortage, he wants to see less 
of some things (jeeps, for instance) and a 
lot more of others. Most of all, he’s con- 
vinced we need planes and more planes. 
He already envisions a staff of 50 men for 
the WPB Technological Division, half 
technicians and half administrators, who 
can organize the nation’s scientific men 
and laboratories to decide on what’s needed 


.and then to work it out—fast. As for Lord, 


his tongue’s hanging out waiting for the 
job and a chance to get to work on a mam- 
moth cargo plane. : 


Fable 


This. story made the rounds in the capi- 
tal after the New York primary: The 
White House called the Washington Bu- 
reau of United Press on the night of Aug. 
11 and inquired about the primary re- 
turns. The copy boy who answered the 
telephone asked a desk man. “The White 
House isn’t supposed to be interested in 
politics,” said the desk man. Dutifully, the 
boy told 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue: “Say, 
you folks aren’t supposed to be interested 
in this stuff.” 

There was a faint trace of truth behind 
the story but the truth wasn’t nearly as 
interesting as the fable. 

What actually happened was this: A 
White House guard, at home, made the 
call to a United Press telegraph operator, 
a personal’ friend, and thus received the 
jocular rebuff. : 








Official U. 8. Navy photo 


Presidential F lag : Every United States vessel carries a pennant bear- 
ing the Presidential seal just in case the President might come aboard. With 
ship production booming, flag makers are turning out record numbers of these 
flags, few of which will ever have a chance to flutter in the breeze. 
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Japan Horns in on Nazi Myth 
of Super Race to Rule World 


Tokyo Imperialists Build 
Theory of Nipponese Mastery 
From ‘Heavenly’ Motherland 


It was eighteen years ago, in a prison 
cell at Landsberg Fortress, that Adolf Hit- 
ler mapped the course of his future con- 
quests. By and large, Der Fiihrer has stuck 
close to the blueprint of “Mein Kampf.” 
A few years later, in July 1927, Baron Gen. 
Giichi Tanaka, Premier of Japan, ac- 
quainted Emperor Hirohito with his fa- 
mous timetable for world domination. 
When Chinese and Russian newspapers 
disclosed startling details of this “Tanaka 
Memorial,” the Japanese hotly denied its 
authenticity—then proceeded to carry it 
out point by poini. 

Meanwhile, the Nazi and Japanese mili- 
tarists both did the same thing: sought to 
provide an ideological foundation for their 
territorial aims. Thus were sown the seeds 
of eventual discord between the yellow 
and white “Aryans.” Both ignored the 
fact that the earth could never hold two 
master races. ‘ 

The German method was simple: by 
jumbling the doctrines of a dozen German 
philosophers from Herder to Nietzsche 
(with the Frenchman Joseph Arthur Gobi- 
neau and the Briton Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain added for good measure), 
Alfred Rosenberg and other Nazi idea 
men concocted the myth of a Nordic Her- 
renvolk predestined to lord it over all other 
races. 

Spurred on to imitation, the Japanese 
war lords, soon after they began to put 
the Tanaka Memorial into execution by 
wresting Manchuria from China in 1931, 
cast about for a suitable philosopher to 
propagate the myth of a Japanese master 
race. Their eyes fell on a young professor 
of political science at Kyushu Imperial 
University, Dr. Chikao Fujisawa. 


Jap ‘Kampf’ 

At the time, Professor Fujisawa, the son 
of a well-known mathematician and Eng- 
lish-language teacher, Rikitaro Fujisawa, 
had achieved only a limited notoriety. 
Originally an advocate of international co- 
operation, he had served as a Japanese rep- 
resentative on the permanent secretariat 
of the League of Nations. When Japan 
veered away from the League (the final 
break came on March 27, 1933) , Fujisawa 


followed the trend. A jingoist at heart, and 
a militant anti-Communist, the professor 
soon went totalitarian; a lecture tour 
through Germany and Italy confirmed the 
conversion. j 

Professor Fujisawa now became the 


‘army’s man. He joined the exclusive, ultra- 


imperialist Daito Bunka Kyokai (Greater 


Oriental Culture Association) and lectured ~ 


at its Tokyo college. In 1935, the associa- 
tion brought out in English the 42-year- 
old author’s standard work, “Japanese and 
Oriental Political Philosophy,” a _high- 
flown, diffuse apotheosis of Nipponese 
world leadership based on Shinto cosmog- 
ony..In this book, Fujisawa declared that 
Japan’s national spirit is “infallible for all 
ages and valid in all places”; in one wool- 
ly phrase—Japan was “coeval with heaven 
and earth”’—he “proved” his country’s 
superiority over the white peoples of the 
Western World. 


When the army-controlled Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association (Taisei Yokusen 
Kei) was founded in the spring of 1940, 
Fujisawa was made research director of its 
Bureau for East Asiatic Affairs. This as- 
sociation became the spearhead of totali- 
tarianism in Japan, and Fujisawa the high 
priest of its unbridled expansionism. Soon, 
from his impassioned research into Japan’s 
legendary past, sprang a passionate desire 
to see his country impose its sovereignty 
not only on Greater East Asia but on the 
entire world. 

Last week, from Rio de Janeiro, The 
New York Times’s former Tokyo corre- 
spondent, Otto Tolischus, cabled excerpts 
of Fujisawa’s latest booklet, published in 
February of this year, describing it as “the 
Japanese equivalent of ‘Mein Kampf’.” 
Stripped of its mystical. trimmings, the 
booklet boils down to a theory as startling 
as it is simple: 

Japan, or as the poetically minded pro- 
fessor prefers to call it, Sumera Mikuni 
(divine, all-embracing clime) , is the moth- 
erland of the human race; from this “ab- 
solute life center” the other nations have 
strayed, but Japan will fulfill its “divine 
mission” to bring the wayward children 





























The Hereford map: Japanese propagandists claim the Paradis at the top 
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back into the universal family of “our 
gracious Tenno” (meaning Hirohito) . 

Even more startling than the doctrine, is 
Fujisawa’s “scientific” basis for it. The pro- 
fessor emphatically disagrees with Western 
archeologists who have placed the cradle 
of mankind on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes. Humanity, according to his notion, 
sprang from the middle mountainous region 
of Japan; this “fact” was known even in 
the early Middle Ages. For on a world map 
prepared by “a certain Hilliford in 1280” 
East is located on top, and the space oc- 
cupied by the Japanese is named “King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

Loose as his deductions are Fujisawa’s 
facts. Not a certain Hilliford, but Richard 
of Haldingham, a Lincolnshire monk, drew 
the famous thirteenth-century map, now 
in Hereford Cathedral, England. And 
there is no reason why the little isle of 
“Paradis” atop the map couldn’t be Hai- 
nan, Formosa, or any of the East Indies 
islands. In his phony use of the thirteenth- 
century map Fujisawa rivaled the Nazis 
in trickery. 

At the other end of the Axis, too, the 
week brought a fresh bid for world hegem- 
ony. A London paper reproduced from 
the authoritative Zeitschrift fiir Politik 
(Magazine for Politics) the outlines of a 
new Nazi “Constitution for Europe” 


drafted by the SS-lieutenant-general, Wer- 


ner Best. According to the plan, Germany, 
as “Leader Nation” of Europe, would be 
ringed by four groups of satellite coun- 
tries: Class 1—Italy and other “alliance” 
nations not specifically named would re- 
tain their own governments under Ger- 
man supervision, Class 2—probably Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and France to be ruled by 
governments dependent on Berlin; Class 3 
—conquered countries, such as Belgium, 
Holland, and Norway, governed directly 
by Reich Commissioners with restricted 
internal economy; Class 4—territories un- 
der “colonial administration,” such as Po- 
land and Russia. The plan did not say, but 
it isn’t hard to guess, what Germany as 


master of Europe would do to the rest of 
the world. 


Significance 


Fujisawa’s high official position with the 
principal policymaking organ in _present- 
day Japan lends emphasis to ideas which 
might otherwise be discarded as the windy 
pipe dream of a pseudo scientist. To the 
United Nations, determined to crush 
Japan, the professor’s blueprint is a mat- 
ter of mere academic interest. But to Ger- 
many, which hopes to achieve victory 
largely with Japan’s help, the aims of the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association are 
a matter for acute anxiety. 

The Nazis have never left room for 
doubt that they are fighting for world dom- 
ination. For years, a favorite song of Hit- 
ler’s hordes has been “Today we own Ger- 
many—tomorrow the whole world.” More- 
over, nothing could be more distasteful to 
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Fanatics’ 


the Herrenvolk than the thought of play- 
ing second fiddle to the little “yellow dev- 
ils” of Japan. Hitler himself, in “Mein 
Kampf” (German edition) deals with Ja- 
pan in words blunt enough to make Fuji- 
sawa wince: 

“Suppose Europe and America would 
perish and any further Aryan influence 
on Japan would cease . . . It would 
take no more than a few years for the 
well to dry up .. . Its present culture would 
grow numb and sink back into the sleep 
from which the Aryan wave of culture 
rudely awakened it seven decades ago. 
Thus, just as the contemporary Japanese 
achievements owe their existence to Aryan 
sources, it was foreign influence and for- 
eign spirit that created Japanese culture 
in the days of old.” 

Between the Germans and Japanese, 
both bent on world domination, there are 
already signs of inevitable distrust Ger- 
man residents of East Asia are by no means 
overjoyed by the exodus of British and 
American nationals, leaving them alone.to 
face the enemies of western civilization 


Rube Goldberg—New York Sun 
Dream 


(see page 46). In the event of victory for 
the Axis, it would not take long for the 
two master races to fall upon each other in 
murderous fury. 


Hostages in Holland 


A trainload of German “second front” 
troops was chugging along near Rotterdam 
on Aug. 7. Suddenly there was a shatter- 
ing explosion. The troop train had ripped 
into a fuel train. In the inferno 44 freight 
cars, 19 tank cars, and 2 engines were de- 
stroyed, and many of the Nazi soldiers 
were killed or wounded. 

Air Maj. Gen. Friedrich Christiansen, 
hard-boiled military commander in the 
Netherlands, promptly attributed the 
wreck to sabotage. He offered a 100,000- 
guilder (about $68,000) reward to inform- 
ers and immediately started rounding up 
1,600 of Holland’s most distinguished citi- 
zens as hostages. Thus it was the Nether- 
lands’ first experience with the cold- 
blooded system the Nazis have practiced 
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in the other occupied countries. Grimly, 
the general warned the Dutch to deliver 
the saboteurs. 

The deadline—midnight Aug. 14— 
passed with the saboteurs still at large. 
And the Netherlanders had further defied 
their overlords. Four men were seized for 
allegedly trying to blow up the German- 
controlled Hilversum radio station. The 


same radio gave the first news last week of 
the shooting of: five hostages in a foggy 
dawn on a field outside Rotterdam. Among 
the victims were such prominent figures as 
the 62-year-old Baron Schimmelpenninck, 
a former aide-de-camp to Queen Wilhel- 
mina and chairman of the Netherlands 
Olympic Committee; Christoffel Bennek- 
ers, once Rotterdam’s _ internationally 
known chief police inspector; and Willem 
Ruys, managing director of the Rotter- 
damsche Lloyd. 

To all this came an angered reply from 
London. Pieter S. Gerbrandy, Premier of 
the Dutch Government-in-Exile, broadcast 
to his conquered people via Radio Orange, 
vowing vengeance against the Germans: 
“The moment will come when the Nether- 
lands Government on its own territory will 
have the power to apply justice. Then the 
trial and punishment, including the death 
penalty, of these murderers of innocent 
people will become the aim and duty of 
this government.” 


No Place Like— 


At the height of the blitz, as many as 
177,500 Londoners sought shelter nightly 
in Underground (subway) stations. And 
though bombs have fallen in the capital 
only at scattered intervals during the past 
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London’s Underground is still a favorite air-raid shelter 


year, some 2,000 still spend their nights in 
the Underground. By way of consolidating 
the 79 official subway shelters, half of them 
this month were closed, forcing the human 
moles to new refuges. They found them, 
almost without exception, in other Under- 
ground stations. Many of the 2,000 had 
been bombed out of their homes; all pre- 
ferred their communal life below ground 


we 
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British Combine 


to the old life above. This is how some 
of them felt about it: 


{| To one Lily Brider the closing of the 
Strand shelter was a blow: “I don’t like 
living alone and find the company here 
pleasant. I’ve decided to move to Trafal- 
gar Square but don’t expect to like it. 
They have such funny people there.” 


4] At Holborn, still open, a Mrs. Burford 
who works twelve hours daily in a war 
plant remarked: “I just can’t sleep above 
ground, and as I want to be fit to do my 
job I come down here.” 


4 Another woman: “We’ve got fond of 
this platform. We’ve slept here two years. 
Children have just missed being born here. 
We’ve all seen a bit of life together.” 





Chile Joinmg Up? 

When President Juan Antonio Rios of 
Chile was inaugurated last April, he de- 
clared his country would break with the 
Axis only when the “national will” de- 
manded. Last week came a broad hint 
that the “national will” was swinging in 
that direction. The Foreign Office an- 
nounced that President Roosevelt had in- 
vited Chile’s handsome 6-foot-4 Chief 
Executive to Washington, to discuss 
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“problems vitally affecting the interests 
of our two countries and all the American 
nations.” It’s expected Rios will make the 
trip in October. 

But at the same time there came from 
Buenos Aires rumors that Argentina would 
do its best to dissuade the Chilean. It was 
reported that either Argentine President 
Ramon S. Castillo or his Foreign Minister 
Enrique Ruiz Guifiazi would visit Rios 
in an effort to do so. Their concern was 
understandable: A Chilean break with the 
Axis would leave Argentina completely 
isolated among South American nations 
in its position of pro-Axis “neutrality.” 





Soldiers on Trial 


To Travis P. Hammond, 25-year-old 
Air Forces private from the jerkwater 
Texas town of Keltys, fell the unenviable 
distinction of facing the.first United States 
Army court-martial held in Britain under 
the new legislation giving American au- 
thorities jurisdiction over their own men 
(Newsweek, Aug. 17). 

Charged with rape, a crime punishable | 
by life imprisonment or even death, the 
tall, fair-haired soldier was brought before 
the court on Aug. 10. An unnamed London 
YMCA worker of 16 testified that Ham- 
mond had assaulted her in an air-raid 
shelter. The Texan pleaded not guilty, - 
maintaining that she had consented to his 
advances. And after a four-day trial, the © 
court acquitted Hammond. The British — 
press and public approved the verdict. © 

Another United States court-martial in 
Britain sentenced Pvt. Louis Stevens, a 
30-year-old Brooklynite, to six months’ 
hard labor for accidentally killing his 
“best buddy,” Pvt. Bernard Soffer. Ste- 
vens had been cleaning his pistol when it 
went off and shot Soffer through the chest. 
The prosecutor warned: “men who handle 
weapons must be taught so they will not 
be careless again.” 





Interval in India 


Barbed wire, 10 feet high, flanked the 
Aga Khan’s flamboyant palace in Poona, 
now transformed into the prison of Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi. Inside, the generalis- 
simo of the Purna Swaraj (complete in- 
dependence) revolt sipped goat’s milk and 
munched peaches and dates. 

Captivity brought the Mahatma one 
grief: the death of his faithful secretary 
and Boswell, the 48-year-old Mahadev 
Desai, also a prisoner of the British, who 
collapsed from a heart ailment, There 
were also two minor vexations: the mos- 
quito netting on his veranda was defective 
and the linen napkins were not hand 
woven. These were replaced, but Gandhi 
continued to fret. Another prisoner in the 
palace, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poet, ex 
claimed to Mrs. Gandhi in exasperation: 








A chemical that leads a double life 


Phenot, (CcH,OH) is a highly versatile 
chemical. 

It is used to make explosives for shells. 
It is used in making the new sulpha-drugs 
which are helping doctors save lives. 

Besides, versatile phenol is a part of 
dyes, photographic chemicals, even your 
aspirin tablets. Plastics that replace stra- 
tegic metals depend largely on phenol. 

So it was a boon to many when a new 
process was developed for producing a 
better and purer phenol. 

In designing this new process, chemical 
engineers were faced with the problem 
of keeping acid hot while it was pumped 
through several miles of pipes. 

When hot, this acid did not corrode 
metal piping. When cool, however, it would 
eat through the metal pipes as easily as a 
mouse eats through cheese. 


Here is a place where an efficient and 


dependable insulation is required to hold | 


the temperature of the acid above the 
danger point. 


The engineers chose Fiberglas* Pipe 
Insulation to do the job. 

Besides using Fiberglas Pipe Insulation 
to help control industrial processes thore 
precisely, engineers are using other forms 
of this modern material in many ways. 

For instance—plant maintenance men, 
construction engineers, shipbuilders, are 
confronted today with problems of pre- 
cision manufacture, conservation of stra- 
tegic materials, and fuel saving. 


And these problems are being solved . . . 
in oil refineries, shell-loading plants with 
miles of outdoor piping, steam-generat- 
ing plants, or wherever in industry heat 
must be efficiently controlled . . . with the 
help of Fiberglas thermal insulations. 

In fact, all types of engineers are find- 
ing in Fiberglas a thermal insulation 
which is hard to duplicate. For, being 
pure glass in fibrous form, Fiberglas is 
fire-safe ... has high moisture resistance 
...is durable... handles easily... and 
has superior insulating qualities. 


This combination of characteristics 
accounts for the many widespread uses 
of Fiberglas insulations today. And while - 
mounting demands of war industries are 
taxing present Fiberglas production, ca- 
pacity is being constantly increased. 


* * * 


Fiberglas Thermal Insulation is just one 
of many versatile forms of fibrous glass 
developed by Owens-Corning which alert 
industries are using to solve their prob- 
lems. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario, 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


eT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“This old man has been giving us much 
trouble.” 

Fervently the British might have echoed 
the words. Riots and strikes as erratic as 
heat lightning, and all part of the Indian 
National Congress party’s campaign to 
drive out the British, flared across the 
land from Karachi and Bombay on the 
west, to Calcutta on the east, and to 
Delhi, Cawnpore, and Lucknow in the 
north center. Government rifles and ma- 
chine guns fired on mobs; the death toll 
reached 86. United States troops were 
ordered by Washington to take no action 
unless it became necessary to fight off a 
Japanese invasion or to defend American 
lives and military property. One officer 
paraphrased it thus: “Even if spat upon, 
don’t spit back.” 

Gloating, the Axis radio beamed its 
propaganda on India. In Tokyo a govern- 
ment spokesman declared that Japan 
would not “tolerate” the use of India as 
an Allied war base. A warning that the 
Japanese may have already provided arms 
for Hindu rebels by means of submarines 
and even wormed their way into disaf- 
fected sections of the Indian Army was 
sounded by The Tribune of London. 

Bad as the situation was, the British 
nevertheless had cause for temperate re- 
joicing: by the end of the week the revolt 
had waned. New Delhi, the capital, was 
filled with rumors of peace negotiations, 
based, however, on nothing more substan- 
tial than a proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, respected Hindu conservative, that 
Britain send a parliamentary delegation to 
India. Ominous on the other hand, was a 
warning from the Moslem leader, Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah that his followers 
would resist any move to set up a> Hindu- 
controlled government. 





Tr 


Laval’s 3-for-1 


Pierre Laval last week set out to cele- 
’ brate a bad bargain. Fittingly, he selected 
for the occasion the old town of Com- 
piégne where Pétain’s men, on June 22, 
1940, had signed France out of the war. 


Swap 


Laval went, there to “welcome home” 
1,000 dejected French prisoners of war, 
just released from agricultural labor camps 
in East Prussia. 

Then he went on the air to tell his 
countrymen about his bargain. This train- 
load, said Laval, was only the first batch 

‘of 50,000 prisoners whom the Fiihrer had 
graciously promised to send home—in ex- 
change for three times as many skilled 
French workers who have volunteered for 
service in the Reich. Until another 3,450,- 
000 “volunteer” workers could be rounded 
up the Vichy chief admitted there would 
still be 1,150,000 French prisoners left in 
Germany. 

In tune with this bargain, Laval three 
days later bestowed a little extra present 
on the labor-hungry Fiihrer. His gen- 


Laval snared French workers to sign up for jobs in the Reich 


darmes herded 4,000 Jews, previously ar- 
rested in the unoccupied zone, into trains 
bound for Eastern Europe and service in 
forced labor battalions. 

Meanwhile, in a new wave of sabotage 
and terror, two incidents in particular 
aroused the wrath of the conquerors: A 


— 


group of 60 German military pilots exercis- 
ing in the Jean Bouin Stadium of Paris were 
assailed with hand grenades; two died and 
eighteen were, wounded, eight of them 
gravely. Other French patriots blasted the 
lock gates of the North Canal at Tergnier, 
blocking this busy waterway to Paris. 





Notes From Newsweek 


Rio DE JANEIRO (from a correspondent 
bound for the United States from Shang- 
hai): With gloom and apprehension, 1,500 
Germans and 500 Italians watched the 
Conte Verde leave Shanghai with Amer- 
ican and other évacués. What disturbed 
them was a growing racial cleavage be- 
tween themselves and their Oriental 
allies; they feared that the final break 
might find them isolated and friendless. 
For the Japanese, convinced that their 
record of conquest is more impressive 
than the Germans’, had, for example, 
forbidden newspaper layouts comparing 
Japanese and German prowess. They 
were conspicuous by their absence at the 
shindig staged by the Nazis to celebrate 
Hitler’s birthday. And, in taking over 
the Shanghai Rowing Club, the Nip- 
ponese threw out two Germans and put 
up a sign: “No Foreiginors Allowed.” 
Nazis were also forced to vacate down- 
town living quarters commandeered by 
the Japanese. So Shanghai Germans 
actually hope Uncle Sam will stop the 
Japanese before the amber horde in 
their own time tackle the white race. 


Mexico: A foreigner of almost any 
breed can still move about Mexico City 
with comparative impunity, but in the 
coastal and upland villages, the rurales 
have orders to keep an eye on foreigners 
and aren’t trusting anybody, even Amer- 





Correspondents Abroad 


icans. A United States official who 
wanted to visit a fishing hamlet near 
Tampico was warned he’d better not 
go without a Mexican escort. As for 
Axis nationals, they are finding it in- 
creasingly hard to niove around any- 
where, even if they don’t happen to be 
under direct suspicion. Gen. Miguel 
Guzman, smart young commander of 
the army’s big Jalisco zone who recent- 
ly unearthed a clandestine radio station 
there, declared: “All Germans are not in 
custody, but we know where they all 
are, and if any one of them makes a 
false move he will be picked up.” 


Ortawa: Canadians expect that a 
certain number of young men will “take 
to the bush” to escape service in the 
Canadian Army, as was the case in 1917 
and 1918. And while Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police authorities decline to 
confirm a report that their dogs will be 
used to track down the draft dodgers, 
they do admit their dogs are being kept 
in A-1 condition, ready for any form 
of police work. The dogs have worked 
all over Canada and achieved excep- 
tionally successful results hunting down 
criminals and finding lost children and 
adults in bush areas. Members of the 
force say it would be pie for them to 
track draft dodgers—particularly if they 
are not experienced bush-men. 
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DEDICATED 


TO THE WORKERS 


WHO ACTUALLY BUILD WINGS FOR THE EAGLE 


To the workers of America’s fighting aircraft industry...men and women 
devoted to the new gospel —“We can! We must! We will!”... Warner 
Brothers respectfully dedicate “Wings for the Eagle.” 

















“Wings for the Eagle” is the dramatic, deeply human story of the people 
of the production lines. All their toil and tears and hard-won joy are in this 
mightily moving picture. 





We are deeply grateful to the War Department, to Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, and to all the men and women of Lockheed for their help in 
making this picture. Behind sentry-barred gates much of it was filmed, with- 
out the loss of a single production hour on Lockheed P-38's and Hudsons. 

















WITH ANN SHERIDAN * DENNIS MORGAN * Jack Carson * Geo. Tobias * Directed by Lloyd Bacon 








U-Boats have ears on shore! 
If you know something about ship or 
troop movements, keep it to yourself. 
Just one careless remark—picked up by 
enemy ears— may sink a ship! 


arelessness invites Defeat ! 


Fight this enemy of Production 


For his sake, YOU be careful! \e 
doesn’t help the morale of our fighters 
to learn their relatives or friends have 
been injured, or their homes burned. 
Be careful everywhere, in all you do. 


Fast driving slows war work. it 
leads to accidents—and every damaged 
car takes materials and labor needed 
for war work. Personal injuries cause 
loss of man power. Drive carefully! 


HARTFORD INSU 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and | d 


—wherever you find it! 


With victory hanging on how much 
and how fast America can produce, 
we ve got to stop our needless, care- 
/ess wasting of man-power, machines 
and materials. 

Take just one example of what care- 
lessness can do. During the eleven 
months when England was most 
heavily bombed, automobiles killed 
more people in America than the 
Luftwaffe killed over there! 

Every fire, every accident slows 
production—gives aid and comfort 
to our enemies. It’s up to you and 
you and YOU to help stop these 
tragic losses. 

Your Hartford Insurance Agent 
or your broker can obtain valuable 
advice for you on fire and accident 
prevention. Be careful yourself—urge 
others to be careful —fight careless- 
ness wherever you find it! 


Keep ‘em Flying! 


It needn’t take a bomb to start a 
fire here. One careless act can serve 
our enemies just as well! Most stuff in 
attics is useless. Why not clean out 
yours? Homes are hard to replace now. 


Get expert advice on fire and accident 
prevention. Call Western Union or 
Canadian National Telegraphs and ask 
for the nearest Hartford Agent’s name. 
He can obtain helpful suggestions for 
you and protect you against losses 
through the ‘‘NEW Way of Buying 
Insurance.’’ Or talk to your broker. 





THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


4) HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Ceilings Again Spring Leaks 


on Henderson’s 


New Boost in Food Prices 
Shows Program Still Stymied 


by Wage and Farm Increases 


Leon Henderson, owner of what has been 
called the most important temper in the 
country, settled down to a road-show press 
conference last week. He had come to 
Montpelier, Vt., to address a state meeting 
of ration-board members. And in the of- 
fice of Gov. William H. Wills, he greeted 
rural and small-town editors who had 
grabbed at the chance to interview him. 

Calmly—almost too calmly—the Price 
Administrator sized up the prospects in his 
battle against inflation. Yes, he said, in- 
flation could be prevented, though some 
price levels might give way here and there. 
“If I understand the temper of: 
the American people, they will 
not commit hara-kiri.” But, of 
course, he added, something must 
be done about stabilizing wages 
and farm prices. 

For a man of moods as violent 
as Henderson’s, it was a heroic 
performance. For back in Wash- 
ington his Office of Price Admin- 
istration was struggling with one 
of the most heartbreaking jobs in 
Washington—that of making the 
price ceilings stick. What made it 
even more irritating was the fact 
that the whole program was be- 
ing crippled by outside interfer- 
ence and timidity. 

Ever since the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation went into 
effect last May, “General Max” 
and Henderson had been making 
strategic withdrawals. The echo 
of the order that price ceilings 
were to be held at all costs had 
hardly died down before the re- 
tirement started. Special orders 
covering such things as clothing, 
canned goods, and fruit cake, as 
well as the adjustment of a lot of 
individual hardship cases, per- 
mitted the March ceilings to be 
Pierced in many places. 

On Aug. 11, the OPA an- 
nounced its greatest retreat to 
date. Food products in general 
will be permitted to rise above 





‘General Max’ 


nouncd by mid-September. Although de- 
tails of the plan were not complete, indi- 
cations were that increases under the new 
system would raise the price of the house- 
wife’s market basket by about 2 per cent. 

In this way the OPA seeks to answer its 
most troublesome problem. The use of 
March prices as ceiling rates caught many 
grocers with selling prices based on the 
cost of foodstuffs bought months before. 
In many cases, wholesale prices had in- 
creased since the grocer stocked up. The 
result was that many food dealers could 
not restock without risking a cash loss. 
This brought hundreds of applications for 
individual adjustments, chiefly froni such 
low-margin operators as the chain stores, 
supermarkets, and the like. The new pric- 
ing method will adjust all of these cases 
in One swoop. 








Another troublesome sector, that of the 
price ceilings on service industries, came 
in for adjustment later in the week. The 
OPA set up an alternative method for ar- 
riving at the price ceiling for dry clean- 
ing, shoe repairing, and 59 other services 
for which the American public pays some 
$5,000,000,000 annually. And to simplify 
administration, the price lid was lifted en- 
tirely for 25 relatively unimportant chores, 
such as shoe shining and jewelry repairing. 


Stumbling Blocks 


Although last week’s moves had been 
inevitable almost from the day the price 
regulation went into effect, the Adminis- 
tration emphatically did not plan it that 
way. The adjustments were the logical re- 
sult of official dallying which left Hender- 
son holding the anti-inflation bag while 
the politicians pondered the expediency 
of taking the steps necessary to keep prices 
frozen—regulation of farm prices and 
wages and, perhaps, the provision of sub- 
sidies for badly squeezed producers. Con- 
gress has frowned on the subsidy plan, 
possibly for the best, but it is only now, 
four months after the price con- 
trols took effect, that some steps 
are being taken on farm prices 
and wages. 

The chief stumbling block in 
the way of farm-price regulation 
is the provision in the price-regu- 
lation law, inserted by the ever- 
vigilant farm bloc, that Hender- 
son can control farm prices only 
at the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and that in any 
event, these prices are not to be 
touched until they reach 110 per 
cent of parity,* or prices on cer- 
tain specified dates, whichever is 
higher. This permission has not 
been forthcoming. Department of 
Agriculture people still hold that 
prices must be permitted to rise, 
even though parity has been 
reached and passed in many com- 
modities, in order to encourage 
farmers to produce more for war. 

A showdown on the farm-price 
matter may now be in the mak- 


ture Claude R. Wickard is a let- 
ter from the OPA asking permis- 
sion to fix prices of livestock 
(beef, cattle, and lamb are now 
selling at better than 120 per cent 





“Parity is the point at which the 
money paid for a given amount of 
farm produce will buy as much of 
the commodities a farmer uses as it 








the March lid under an alterna- 
tive pricing method to be an- 


Talburt—N.¥. World-Telegram 


I’ve Got Spurs That Jingle, Jingle! 


did during periods of good balance— 
1909 to 1914 for most farm com- 
modities. 


ing. Before Secretary of Agricul- © 
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of parity). This would enable OPA to set 
prices low enough to give packers a profit 
on processed meat products, which already 
have ceiling prices. Nevertheless, Wickard 
is currently shaking his head doubtfully 
about the whole proposition. If he finally 
consents, the OPA will get its foot in the 
door of farm-price regulation. And it will 
have one of the toughest administrative 
jobs in history—one which probably will 
require telling the farmers where to send 
their livestock, since with all prices the 
same, supplies might otherwise pile up on 
some packers while others get none. 

Even more troublesome than the need 
for regulating the prices of farm products, 
so increases will not add to the cost of mer- 
chandise, is the matter of wage regulation. 
For if farm-bloc politics are likely to burn 
Administration fingers, labor politics are 
even hotter potatoes. 

The OPA would like to see wages frozen 
at present levels, with provisions for ad- 
justing inequalities. The price people main- 
tain that real wages—wages in terms of 
what the weekly paycheck will buy—are 
the highest in history. They contend that 
weekly earnings on this basis have in- 
creased 30 per cent since August 1939. 


Reaction 


Through all of this squabbling, Leon 
Henderson has conducted himself pretty 
well. Although he’s rough and belligerent 
and delights in amazing his classroom 
economist colleagues with profanity, whisky 
drinking, and spitting out of windows, 
Henderson has refrained from slugging any 
of his opponents in the present fight. He 
has likewise refrained from putting his fist 
through his or anyone else’s desk, as he 
once did to a card table when irked by a 
bridge partner. Even the chore of scouring 
crowded Washington for a new home for 
himself, his wife, and his three kids isn’t 
bothering him. ; 

But while holding his temper in check, 
Henderson hasn’t increased his popularity 
on Capitol Hill. It is from that quarter 
that he can expect more and more trouble. 
The legislators are inclined to blame him 
for the woes of their little-businessman 
constituents, many of whom are hard hit 
by price control. They hold him respon- 
sible for getting their fingers burned with 
the old X-type gasoline-ration cards, which 
gave a number of their members unlim- 
ited motor fuel. And what’s still worse, 
they dislike him for refusing them OPA 
patronage jobs for deserving politicians. 
But Henderson goes his tactless way not 
minding too much. For ali the brickbats 
tossed at him just make another of his 
predictions come true—his prognostica- 
tion that OPA would make him the most 
damned man in the country. 


Significances~- 


The price-regulation effort now has defi- 
nitely emerged from the price-freezing 
stage into one of price stabilization (as 


was pointed out in Washington Trends, 
Aug. 17). Instead of stopping price rises 
cold, the OPA’s job now is to drag its 
feet as much as possible to slow them 
down. This will be done by scrutinizing 
each application for an increase and 
squeezing as much speculation as possible 
out of the prices. 

Whether or not this succeeds in keeping 
down the high cost of living depends upon 
whether some portions of the public can 
get over the idea that price control is a 
fine thing—for the other fellow. Certainly 
the price of merchandise can’t be kept 
from rising as long as the cost of labor 


things, Swift said the new product would 
be just as good as a field ration as in the 
kitchen. 

Under the Swift process, which will be 
patented but made available without 
charge to other meat packers during the 
war, beef and pork intended for export is 
boned, ground, dehydrated, compressed, 
then packed in sealed tin containers, 
Its chief advantage is that fresh meat 
that would fill ten ships can be car. 
ried in only one when dehydrated and 
compressed. What’s more, the new “dried” 
meat can be shipped without requiring 
refrigeration en route. 
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Dehydrated beef lets one ship do the work of ten 


and farm products going into it continues 
to rise. Failure to control these last two 
factors in the equation will throw the 
whole anti-inflation structure out of kilter. 

These are the facts, regardless of what 
anyone thinks of Henderson. He has a 
job to do and he’s trying to do it. A 
more tactful person might get farther in 
this stage of the game, and there’s plenty 
of room for improvement of administra- 
tion and for simplification of regulations 
so even the corner -confectioner can under- 
stand them. But Henderson insists that if 
he is to do the job he should be given tools 
to do it with. 





PPP, 


Dehydrated Beef 


Johnny Doughboy, who is reported to 
have found a Rose in Ireland, last week 
seemed likely to bring home another new 
acquisition after the war—a well-developed 
taste for dehydrated meat. Swift & Co. 
announced it had received the first govern- 
ment contract for 80,000 pounds of dehy- 
drated and compressed beef. Among other 


All you have to do is take it out of the 
container, add water, and make a meat 
loaf, patties, or hash. Or if there aren’t any 
cooks around, Johnny Doughboy can eat 
the meat right out of the can.. 





Boost for Boeing 


At 3:30 p.m. on the afternoon of Aug. 
10, all work stopped at the Boeing Aircraft 
Co. plants in Seattle. For only the second 
time since Pearl Harbor, workers laid aside 
their tools. Thousands of men in overalls 
and women in slacks and bright jackets 
streamed from the buildings and crowded 
around a_ speakers’ platform. Another 
group coming in for the late shift joined 
them. AlJtogether the throng filled two 
city blocks. 

These machinists, engineers, mechanics, 
and clerks—the work force behind the 
Army’s ever-increasing squadrons of Fly- 
ing Fortresses—were taking time off to re- 
ceive recognition of a job well done. For 
Boeing had been selected as the first air- 
craft company to be honored with the 
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Without electricity,no modern bomber 
could ever leave the ground. 

Electricity starts the motors, re- 
tracts the landing gear, changes the 
propeller pitch, works the wing flaps, 
opens the bomb doors, powers the 
radio and inter-communication sys- 
tem, operates the instruments, gives 
light for the crew. 


No ordinary electrical apparatus 
can handle these jobs in a bomber. 
The whole complicated system must 
work as well upside down as right 
side up. It must function in a tropical 
thunderstorm and in 20° below zero 
altitudes. And it must be designed 
to save every precious fraction of 
an ounce and inch. 





Developing electrical equipment 
for bombers—and producing that 
equipment in quantity—is a job 
that’s made to order for Westing- 
house “know how.” 


Here are some of the Westinghouse 


at 20° below or 100°4 





products that are going into Ameri- 
can bombers today: 


@ Instruments that are designed so 


one instrument does the work of two, 
without any increase in size or 
weight. 


@ Radio equipment 
and special blind- 
flying devices that 
enable a bomber to 
fly and navigate 
under the worst pos- 
sible weather con- 
ditions. 





@ Electric motors that develop more 
horsepower per pound than any other 
motors ever built. 


@ Instrument lighting that casts in- 
visible rays on dial markings. These 


rays make the dials glow so softly’ 


they don’t hinder the pilot’s vision 
as he glances back and forth from 
the instrument panel to the dark sky. 





@ Electric generators each of which 
weighs only 42 pounds, yet produces 
as much electricity as 35 standard 
automobile generators weighing 23 
pounds each. 


In making these things, the long- 
range work of Westinghouse Re- 
search and Engineering Laboratories 
has played a significant part. Dis- 
coveries in many fields—in elec- 
tronics, physics, chemistry, mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering—are 
now bearing fruit in the production 
of better and more powerful weap- 
ons of war. 


Many of these discoveries, we be- 
lieve, will someday help to make a 
better peacetime world. 

* * * 
This advertisement has been reviewed 
by Government authorities, and con- 
tains no information of military value 
to the enemy. 


@ Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES—OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“Production density” assembly helps Boeing build more Flying Fortresses in less space 


joint Army-Navy “E” for excellence in 
production. 

The secret of Boeing’s success was a 
comparatively new system of plane con- 
struction: “production density.” Under 
this system, instead of assembling the air- 
plane shell into final form and fitting in- 
terior installations afterward, the major 
parts of the plane are assembled as com- 
plete units, which are then fitted together. 
As a result, Boeing has no final-assembly 
line, like most factories, but a “final-as- 
sembly fixture”—a station where the com- 
pleted major sections are joined together, 
wires and tubes connected, and final in- 
spection made. Thus, very little of the fac- 
tory space is taken up by completed air- 
craft: by the time it is put together, the 
plane is ready to leave the plant. 

The chief credit for developing this tech- 
nique goes to H. O. West, Boeing’s execu- 
tive vice president, who rose through the 
ranks to become the company’s produc- 
tion genius. Using his methods, Boeing 
has cut the number of man-hours needed 
to build a plane as much as 60 per 
cent in the last two years. As a re- 
sult, Boeing today, like many other plane 
plants throughout the country, has a 
rapidly expanding production capacity 
limited only by the amount of raw ma- 
terials available. 

In accepting the Army-Navy award on 
behalf of Boeing’s staff, President P. G. 
Johnson expressed pride but warned of 
even harder work ahead: “Our job has 
only begun. We shall continue to forge 
ahead in production with all our resources 
and strength. For none of us can enjoy the 
blessings of a free people until our job is 
done.” 

Three days later in Washington, H. E. 
Bowman, Boeing treasurer, voiced another 


* 


warning—this time to legislators. Testify- 
ing before the Senate Finance Committee, 
he said that under the new corporation- 
tax program voted by the House (see page 
56), the maker of Flying Fortresses would 
“probably” be taxed out of existence. 





Oil by the Bag 
Railroads Test ‘Mareng Cell’ 
That Turns Boxcar into Tanker 


Back in 1936, Reid B. Gray, the slender, 
gray-haired chief of Glenn L. Martin’s test- 
ing laboratories, developed an unleakable 
gasoline tank for aircraft. Called the 
“Mareng cell”—a contraction of “Martin 
engineering”—it was a synthetic-rubber 
bag, made of Thiokol, which was simply 
stuffed into the wing of the plane. Nothing 
much came of it at the time. But last 
week the Mareng cell was undergoing tests 
as a solution for the Eastern oil shortage. 

In the Pennsylvania Railroad freight 
yards in Washington, high government 
officials, including Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, Rubber Coordinator Arthur 
Newhall, and Transportation Coordinator 
Joseph B. Eastman, inspected a boxcar 
that had been converted into an oil carrier 
at the cost of $5,800. Inside the car were 
six 2,250-gallon Mareng cells, making the 
car’s total oil capacity 18,500 gallons, or 
about 321 barrels. Built around the square, 
black Thiokol containers (only 80/5,000 
of an inch thick) were wooden boxes to 
support the weight of the oil. The idea was 
to put the nation’s surplus of 40,000 box- 
cars to emergency use. 

In the next few months, the Mareng 
boxcar will haul oil under the supervision 


of the Association of American Railroads, 
to determine whether the cells can take the 
oil sloshings and roadbed vibrations. The 
War and Navy Departments and the 
petroleum and transportation coordinators 
will keep tab to see how the tests come 
out. So will U.S. Rubber, which makes the 
cells under license from Martin, with 
present facilities to build 60 a day. Each 
cell takes 100 pounds of Thiokol, and the 
War Production Board has assured the 
rubber company that sufficient Thiokol will 
be made available if the tests prove satis- 
factory. 

By the railroad association, however, the 
experiment is viewed skeptically. C. H. 
Buford, vice president of the association, 
told reporters that the available tank cars 
could haul 10 per cent more oil than they 
do if locomotives were available. Locomo- 
tive power. is the real bottleneck, he said, 
adding that unless more locomotives are 
built the Mareng experiment will not 
affect the tonnage moved. 

To this, Martin engineers retorted that 
general adoption of the converted boxcars 
would, in itself, save motive power. In the 
Mareng-equipped cars, the wooden stalls 
can be collapsed, the cells rolled up (if 
one is punctured, a cold patch will repair 
it), and the cars can carry freight going 
and coming. Tank cars, in contrast, make 
return trips empty. 

Also, say Mareng backers, the cells can 
be used in wooden barges, aboard ship, and 
in trucks. Twelve thousand converted box- 
cars, allowing for an average fifteen-day 
round trip, could supply the East with the 
250,000 barrels of oil a day it will be short 
this winter. Because petroleum has no 
chemical reaction on Thiokol, the oil bag 
might even have military advantages, such 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Lonely landmark of a vast underground network of 
oil pipe lines, the pumping station stands as a vital 
link in America’s oil transportation system. Like a 
pulsing heart its diesel engine keeps the nation’s life 
blood flowing, night and day, toward coastal areas 
where, without this precious resource, planes and 
_ Ships would be bound to earth and shore, war indus- 
tries and workers reduced to ineffectiveness. 

First oil engine to be placed in trunk pipe line 
service was a De La Vergne. This was in 1907. First 
in the entire petroleum industry was a De La Vergne 
in 1905. These engines were the pioneers of hundreds 
of diesels, now built by Baldwin, which are pro- 
viding the pipe lines with proven, dependable power. 

Here again, Baldwin, whose locomotives long have 
Served the nation in peace as well as war, contributes 





OF THE FLYING FORTRESS 


toward that day of final victory. As one of America’s 
great arsenals, Baldwin is likewise producing tanks, 
guns and other modern weapons. Shipyards, aircraft 
plants, war industries of every kind from coast to 
coast, count on the Baldwin divisions to meet their 
needs for ship propellers, forgings, castings, presses, 
testing equipment and varied heavy machinery. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 








Where 
there is a smokescreen 
—there is firing power 


MOKESCREENS make tactical 

maneuvers more effective—in- 
crease the effectiveness of firing 
power. Enveloping war products in 
the smokescreen of secrecy makes 
them more effective weapons against 
the enemy. 

Countless new products have been 
created by the plastics industry—for 
uses which cannot now be disclosed, 
and in quantities which cannot be 
made known. Richardson Plasticians 
have helped solve many such problems. 

By using molded or laminated 
INSUROK, time from blueprint to 
production is shortened—other criti- 
cal materials are saved—output is in- 
creased. If our experience can help 
you with your war problems, write us. 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro-. 
ducers by: 
1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 


Y 7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











The Richardson Company, Melrose 

Park, Ill; Lockland, Ohio; New Bruns- 

wick, N. J.; Indianapolis, Ind. Sales 

Offices: 75 West St., New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit. 
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The Campaign Against Donald Nelson 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I is now clear beyond any ques- 
tion that we are on the verge of a major 
campaign to discredit Donald Nelson, 
head of the War Production Board. 
Rumors of the impending attack have 
been going the rounds for more than a 
month. Last week the charges began to 


break into print in increasing volume, 


and all signs point to a smear campaign 
of the first order. Whether Nelson will 
be able to survive the attack remains 
to be seen. Gossip has it that he doesn’t 
have better than an even chance. 

In general pattern the campaign is 
an almost exact replica of that waged 
against William Knudsen toward the 
end of last year. The character of the 
charges are the same, and they are being 
made by the same persons and in the 
same manner. Thus we are being told 
about Nelson, just as we were told 
about Knudsen, that he can’t get things 
done, that he is shortsighted and. fails 
to see the problem a few months hence, 
that he is unwilling to force recalcitrant 
business into line, that he has failed 
to set up an efficient, smooth-running 
organization, that he has been too “soft” 
and has refused to use the authority 
vested in him—in short, that he just 
doesn’t measure up to his job, and that 
is the reason things have been going so 
badly for us on the battle fronts and 
why we must expect to have continued 
bad news for months into the future. 

Such is one side of the picture—the 
side of those who want Nelson removed. 
Now let’s look at the other side. 


In the first place it has not been 
possible at any time for Nelson, or 
apparently anyone else, to get a clear, 
all-inclusive outline of what was needed 
in the way of production. No sooner 
has one schedule been set up and work 
started, than a change of plans is made 
throwing the whole program into con- 
fusion. It may be that the changing 
military outlook has made this constant 
revision inevitable, but that does not 
alter the fact that it has put Nelson 
and his organization under a tremen- 
dous handicap. 

Secondly, from its start more than 
two years ago, our military production 
program has been overlaid with a heavy 
coating of politics. For a while after 





Pearl Harbor there was some reason for 
hoping that this would be changed— 
that we would forget politics and settle 
down to winning the war. But such 
has not proved to be the case. The re- 
sult has been that practically every time 
Nelson has made a decision or taken a 
step which might have bad political 
repercussions he has been subjected to 
blistering criticism from some congress- 
man or a Congressional committee. 

Thirdly, which is closely related to 
the point just made, Mr. Nelson has 
been up against the greatest bureaucracy 
the world has ever seen. What this has 
meant in inefficiency, lack of coopera- 
tion, and inadequate personnel control, 
is almost beyond words. There probably 
isn’t a private business in the country 
which could carry such a burden and 
survive. How much this bureaucracy 
has cost in time and money in our 
war-production program will never 
be known, but unquestionably it has 
been an enormous item. And _ there 
has been nothing that Nelson could 
do about. it. 

Finally, in spite of what now is being 
said, the fact is that Nelson has not 
had the necessary authority for doing 
a really first-class job. It is true that in 
the order appointing him WPB chair- 
man he was endowed by -~ -sident 
Roosevelt with what appeared to be 
virtually unlimited authority over the 
production side of our war effort. But 
that was a mere theoretical endowment. 
In practice Lend-Lease Administrator 
Harry Hopkins and others have con- 
tinued to arrive on the scene with new 
“directives,” backed by Presidential ap- 
proval, as to what was to have prece- 
dence in production and in what volvme. 
What Nelson’s authority has amounted 


to in actuality, thus, was that he had 


the final say unless someone went to the 
President and convinced him that some- 
thing else should be done. 


Such is the other side of the picture 
—the side showing some of the handi- 
caps under which our war-production 
program has been carried on. To any 
fair-minded person it must be obvious 
that the amazing thing is not that 
Nelson has not done better but that he 
has been able to do as well as he has. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
as quick gasoline transport by almost any 
Army truck and replacement of heavy steel 
drums for storage in fuel dumps. 





Wages by Formula 


The War Labor Board last week hewed 
to its Little Steel line. In four cases this 
policy restricting wage raises to 15 per 
cent over the period since January 1941 
brought these results: 


Two members of a three-man WLB 
panel recommended an increase of 5 cents 
an hour for more than 225,000 General 
Motors employes. (The unions had asked 
for a raise of a dollar a day, or 12% cents 
an hour.) The two were Fowler V. Harper, 
dean of the University of Indiana Law 
School, the public member; and Patrick 
Fagan of the CIO United Mine Workers, 
the labor member. Against the 5-cent raise, 
but favoring one of 1% cents an hour, was 
the employer-representative, Wilbur H. 
Doran of the Metropolitan Edison Co. of 


: Reading, Pa. Of the 5-cent-an-hour raise 


recommended, 1% cents was an adjust- 
ment for increased living costs, while the 
remaining 314 cents was intended to bring 
G. M. rates up to those in other auto 
plants. 


4 The Navy took over the operation of the 
General Cable Corp. plant at Bayonne, 
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The Army helped the Navy take 
over a strikebound plant 
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"Tree GUESSES, Johnny, at 
what you're thinking. 

You’re thinking, “Boy! What a 
guy!” 

You're wishing that you were the 
strongest man in the world. 

You're planning, after the 8:17 
carries the strong man off to his next 
one-night stand, to go home and rig 
up a gym in the garage and exercise 
like anything. 

Right? We thought so! 

But suppose, Johnny, we told you 
that you are the strongest man in the 
world—or at least that you'll be when 
you grow up. Would you be surprised? 

You needn’t be. For it’s true! 

Now don’t get us wrong. We’re not 
promising you the bulging biceps of 
the muscle-bound fakir who owns 
that luggage. We’re just pointing out 
that tight today, millions of people 
like your dad, and Joe’s big brother, 
and the man who lives on the corner— 
all of them are doing jobs that call for a 
thousand times the strength of the 
strong man’s best act. Jobs that a 
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TRONGEST 
MAN IN THE WORLD 


whole race of Paul Bunyans couldn’t 
swing by brute muscle alone—but 
which are easy with the powerful 
machines of industry. 

How does this affect you, Johnny? 

In lots of ways. First, it’s made pos- 
sible the world you’re enjoying so 
much today—your toys, the comforts 
you have, even many of the necessities 
that you take for granted. 

And then, 'it’s going to go a long 
way toward winning the war which, 
fortunately, you don’t understand, but 
which stirs your imagination with 
P-40’s, and M-4’s, and jeeps and PT 
boats. 

But what about you and the strong- 
est man in the world? 

That’s for tomorrow—when there 
will be big jobs to do. Jobs rebuilding 
a war-torn world, and building it safer 
and finer than anything we have 
known. Jobs that will call for even 
more power and ingenuity and skill. 

And you, Johnny—you’ll do them! 
You'll have greater power and better 
tools to help you. You'll have new 
materials like plastics and new sciences 
like electronics. Scientists and engi- 
neers in General Electric are working 
on them now. 

And that, Johnny, is why you’re 
going to be the strongest man in the 
world. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

xk 

The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 
er és so great that we cannot tell you 
about it now. When st can be told we believe 
that the story of industry's developments during 
the war years will make one of the most 


fascinating chapters in the history of industrial 
progress. 
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Bales of cut mint arrive at the still . . . workers tramp the dry stalks down before steaming 


N.J., after a three-day strike in protest 
over the WLB’s refusal to grant 1,000 
workers a 10-cent-an-hour raise. The work- 
ers hailed the Navy’s move as a victory 
and promptly returned to work, but the 
victory wasn’t apparent. Rear Admiral 
Harold G. Bowen, assigned to manage the 
plant at President Roosevelt’s direction, 
posted a notice specifying that pre-strike 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
would continue. 


¥ The WLB recommended wage increases 
of 744 cents an hour for some 61,000 tex- 
tile workers in the North and South, but 
rejected a proposal of 10 cents for South- 
ern workers. The 10-cent rate was designed 
to make up in part for the so-called North- 
South wage differential. 


{ By a vote of 8 to 4, the WLB denied a 
dollar-a-day raise to the Aluminum Work- 
ers of America, the United Automobile 
Workers, and the National Association of 
Die Casting Workers—all of them em- 
ployes of the Aluminum Co. of America. 
Harking back to its Little Steel decision, 
the WLB pointed out that the 32,000 
workers in 10 Alcoa plants had already 
received wage increases sufficient to -com- 
pensate for a 15 per cent increased cost of 
living since January 1941. 





Money From Mint 


Mint makes the Kentucky colonel’s 
julep. Chewing gum wouldn’t taste the 
same without it. It adds zest to iced tea. It 
gives flavor to mentholated cigarettes. And 
it is the icy coolness that makes analgesic 
balms so refreshing to minor wounds. 

The short, stubby green plant will grow 
in tenement window boxes, and it springs 
up almost like a weed in every suburban 
garden, but before the war the large com- 
mercial fields were in England, Germany, 


China, and Japan. Now that many of those 
fields are being plowed up with bombs in- 
stead of tractors, mint is becoming a major 
commercial crop for American farmers— 
particularly in Northern Indiana. Last 
week that region was harvesting 40,000 
acres of mint, 8,000 more than the whole 
United States crop before the war. And 
other farmers were harvesting mint in 
Oregon, Washington, California, North 
Carolina, and New York. 

Most of the commercial mint will be 
pressed for its oil. Farmers cut and sun-dry 
it when the oil content is highest, just after 
it blooms. Then it is put into vats on 
trucks which follow the harvester and is 
taken to stills, where workers tramp it 
down before steaming it to draw out the 
oil. 

All in all, Indiana farmers are finding 
the sweet-smelling herb a profitable crop. 
Each acre yields from 50 to 60 pounds of 
oil, and the price has soared from $5.50 to 
$9.75 a pound since the outbreak of war. 





Industry on ‘Taxes 


Amid the shower of tax proposals de- 
scending on Washington last week, indus- 
try advanced two specific tax programs 
of its own. After five months of discussion, 
the bill under consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee was still designed to 
produce only about $24,000,000,000 in 
revenues—some $6,270,000,000 of it in 
new taxes—a figure generally considered 
far from adequate. The new programs, 
presented by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, promised to 
go farther. 

Disturbed by the dangers of inflation 
and anxious to bring the war nearer a pay- 
as-you-fight status, the NAM, through 
J. Cheever Codwin, chairman of its finance 


committee, presented the Senate Com- 
mittee with bold over-all proposals to raise 
a total of $37,200,000,000 a year—roughly 
a quarter of the estimated national income 
for 1943. At the same time, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
through Ellsworth C. Alvord, chairman 
of its committee of Federal finance, ad- 
vanced a program for $12,000,000,000 in 
new taxes. 


q The NAM opposed the much-discussed 
withholding tax on salaries as “impracti- 
cai and indefensible,” while the Chamber 
of Commerce favored one of 5 per cent. 
But both agreed that some sort of general 
savings plan was needed to stem inflation. 


¥ The NAM advocated corporate-tax rates 
to yield $13,500,000,000 a year and per- 
sonal-income levies’ ranging from 8 to 79 
per cent. The Chamber of Commerce 
asked for a corporate normal tax and war 
surtax of not more than 35 per cent, a re- 
vision of excess-profit tax credits and re- 
lief provisions, and a more careful defini- 
tion of what constituted “excess” proiits. 


4] Both programs backed a retail sales tax, 
which the Treasury Department has op- 
posed and the House omitted from its tax 
bill. The NAM called for an 8 per cent 
wartime sales levy which would raise an 
estimated $4,800,000,000; Codwin argued 
that 50 per cent of the population already 
pays local and state sales taxes and has 
accepted the principle. The Chamber of 
Commerce asked for a 10 per cent rate 
“with appropriate adjustments for articles 
of first necessity.” . 


{ Other items in the NAM’s “realistic 
tax-to-the-limit” financing measure _in- 
cluded suggestions that at least 2.7 per 
cent of the total business volume of $226,- 
000,000,000 be left to corporations; a cor- 
porate tax credit of 10 per cent to cushion 
postwar rehabilitation .and assure reem- 
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ployment, and debt relief for both in- 
dividuals and companies, by credits of up 
to 10 per cent of taxable net income to pay 
off obligations. 

Alvord, speaking for the Chamber of 
Commerce, told the Senate Committee 
that an adequate anti-inflation program 
should be drafted on a five-year basis. “I 
don’t know if the war is going to last 
that long,” he said, “but the fiscal front 
will.” He warned of a 50 per cent rise in 
the cost of living unless inflation is met 
with a “courageous offensive.” 

With Alvord’s warning still unanswered, 
the committee wound up the public por- 
tion of its tax hearings last week end and 
recessed for 10 hot days until Aug. 24. 
Chairman Walter F. George indicated the 
committee would have its completed tax 
program ready for Senate consideration 
early in September. Allowing time for 
changes on the Senate floor, plus confer- 
ences to work out differences between 
Senate and House versions, best bets were 
still that no new tax law would be written 
into the statute books until October at the 
earliest. 





Week in Business 


GuiveBook: The National Association 
of Manufacturers released a 184-page 
“Handbook on War Production,” a con- 
cise guide for industry on the complex 
war-production setup in Washington. The 
book explains the procedure of obtaining 
war contracts, determining cost, and deal- 
ing with priorities and allocations. It de- 
scribes the leading war agencies and lists 
their personnel. Most helpful is its thor- 
oughgoing, 95-page compilation of priori- 
ties orders and regulations issued so far. 


Business Notes: The White Motor Co. 
of Cleveland, manufacturer of scout cars 
and military trucks, received the Army- 
Navy “E” production award . .. The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce dis- 
closed that the aircraft industry made 
$2,000,000,000 worth of airplanes, engines, 
and propellers in the first six months of 
this year, compared with $1,250,000,000 
throughout 1941 . . . United Air Lines re- 
ported its net income for the second quar- 
ter reached $739,297, compared with $451,- 
956 in the 1941 period. 


Dovctas In OxLaAHoma: “Somewhere 
in Oklahoma,” the Douglas Aircraft Co. 
formally opened a new air-conditioned, 
blacked-out plant nearly a mile long. It 
had already begun turning out four-en- 
ged long-range bombers and Douglas 
dive bombers. In officially accepting the 
factory from Army engineers in charge of 
construction, President Donald W. Doug- 
las said that “before long, we will darken 
the skies with combat transports, making 
no battle front too distant and no aggres- 
sor secure, no matter how far from our 


shores.” 





Are you 
an ichthyophagist ? 


In CASE you’ve forgotten, ichthyophagist simply means “fish 
eater”. And if that describes you, here’s good news: 

Out of the waters of the blue Pacific and the rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest, fishermen are pulling ’em in by the boatload... salmon— 
halibut—cod—tuna—sea bass—swordfish—and dozens of other species. 

Fresh, frozen and canned Pacific seafood will reach your plate in 
perfect condition via the Northern Pacific Railway—which annually 
hauls hundreds of carloads of seafood East from the coasts of 
Oregon and Washington. 

This year, a big new customer for seafood shipped 
by Northern Pacific is Uncle Sam. To fill his orders 
and yours promptly, we'll be working ’round the 
clock to maintain the service that has made this 
railway “The Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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Hollywood Talks of Pooling and ‘Looting’ Talent 
as Gable Enlistment Climaxes Wave of Departures 


Hollywood producers publicly applauded 
the enlistment of Clark Gable as a buck 
private in the United States Army last 
week. But privately, remembering how in 
the last war stars and technicians en masse 
left the prosperous British motion picture 
industry to take to the trenches, they wor- 
ried about the effect that Gable’s going 
would have on their other high-ranking 
male stars. 

“Why,” demanded The Hollywood Re- 
porter in an editorial, “should the big as- 
sets of this business [i.e. the stars] be 
converted into jobs that any healthy man 
or woman could assume? There is no rea- 
son for Gable going other than Gable’s 
belief that he should.” 

Gable, 41, faced no immediate prospect 
of Selective Service induction. And he had 
been told by President Roosevelt himself 
that he could best serve his country by 
continuing to make pictures. Nevertheless, 
discounting all arguments about his value 
to the war effort as a civilian morale sus- 
tainer, he quietly carried out a -long- 
standing determination to get into active 
service. The already harried producers 
wondered how many of the remaining male 
stars they’ve been counting on to see them 


through for at least another few months, 
would feel the urge to do likewise. 

Such established box-office draws as 
James Stewart, Robert Montgomery, and 
Gene Autry, and such rising stars as Wil- 
liam Holden, Victor Mature, Stirling Hay- 
den, Wayne Morris, and Jeffrey Lynn have 
already gone to war. Plans for keeping the 
public supplied with the sort of films it will 
go to see would be badly upset by any 
large-scale enlistment of the remaining 
draft-deferred name players. 

A NEwsweEEK survey last week showed 
that leading studios plan to hedge against 
desertion by: 

Filming stories that call for predom- 
inantly female casts, with emphasis cen- 
tered on women stars; rushing through 
production of films with established male 
actors who'll soon be called into the serv- 
ices, even though many won’t be released 
until long after their heroes are in uniform; 
building up juvenile stars; filming stories 
whose central characters: can be por- 
trayed by older men; arranging come- 
backs for a number of stars and well- 
known leading men who’ve been inactive of 
late. 

Almost every studio plans musicals 


whose casts, even in normal times, would 
be: largely female. Warner Brothers, for 
example, is considering shows based on 
three great musical-comedy stars of the 
last generation: Helen Morgan, Marilyn 
Miller, and Nora Bayes. 

Some well-established leading men— 
James Cagney, Fred MacMurray, Edward 
G. Robinson, Tyrone Power, Cary Grant, 
George Brent, Errol Flynn (despite strenu- 
ous efforts to get into active service, Flynn 
has been rejected because of a bad heart) 
—are still available, but for how long, no 
one knows. Most of these, as well as others 
less well established, are married. Many 
have children and other dependents. Bar- 
ring a wave of enlistments, the industry 
should be able to carry on under the new 


-plans without too much difficulty during 


the coming year. Significant is the Screen 
Actors’ Guild report that fewer than 500 
of its approximately 7,000 members have 
so far been called into service with the 
armed forces. 

Looking ahead to the time when the 
leading-man shortage may become even 
more acute, many studio executives talk 
of pooling the male actors who will be 
left. (Borrowing stars for specific pictures 
has long been fairly common in Holly- 
wood. A general pooling arrangement 
would be a radical innovation.) 

An alternative would be what the in- 
dustry refers to as “looting,” the cornering 
of as much of the available ‘talent as pos- 
sible. One producer, recently quoted in 
Variety, frankly asserted that, if the worst 








Robeson as Othello: Though Londoners saw the 
massive Negro baritone Paul Robeson as the dark-skinned 
Moor in Shakespeare’s tragedy twelve years ago, his fellow 
countrymen’s first chance came last week in Cambridge 
and this week in Princeton. A rousing success like the Lon- 
don production, this one is directed by the Shakespearean 
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veteran, Margaret Webster, with a top-notch cast which 
includes herself as Emilia. (Above, José Ferrer, as Iago, 
arouses the jealousy of Othello who, at right, is about to 
murder Uta Hagen, his beloved Desdemona.) Othello 
closes after Princeton, for Robeson is tied up with singing 
engagements at least until 1943. 











WHY AATON-BUILT WARPLANE TIRES TODAY 
MEAN SAFER AUTOMOBILE TIRES TOMORROW 














Maybe you never thought how the tires on a bomber 
have to take the full impact of landing. But the pilot 
does—plenty! He knows the tonnage that tries to 
crush the tires against the runway—sometimes with 
the whole load on one tire. He knows that when 
landing, tires must go from a standstill to 100 miles 
per hour in a fraction of a second. He knows, too, 


TENSILE-TESTING 











that those tires just can’t fail him on a take-off with 
a full bomb-load and fuel-load. 

Today, tires built of rayon are protecting our 
warplanes—thanks to the ten years’ pioneering 
work of the United States Rubber Company. 

Tomorrow, after victory, you'll ride on safer, 
longer wearing rayontiresforyourcarandyour plane. 
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GREATER STRENGTH comes from continuous 


rayon filaments as against short cotton fibres. 


Smaller rayon cords permit a thinner, lighter, 
more flexible tire without sacrifice of strength. 


SAFER: Rayon tires are safer from blowouts. 
Reason—cotton cord becomes weaker as it 
dries out under heat, while rayon remains 
stronger than cotton at any temperature. 


LASTS LONGER: “U. S.” engineers developed 
a special “safety bonding” process that makes 
rubber stick to rayon better than it does to 
cotton, thus bonding the tread to the carcass. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER. COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue ° 


Rockefeller Center ° 


New York 
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came to the worst, his company would 

“loot talent if the others won’t pool it.” 
“We've been remarkably successful at 

looting before, and we can do it again,” 


he added. 





Lightcap vs. Dilg 

In Columbia’s “The Talk of the Town” 
Producer-Director George Stevens success- 
fully manages the ticklish chore of tuck- 
ing in such strange bedfellows‘as zany 
comedy and social significance, rampant 
melodrama and quiet humor. 

With Jean Arthur cast as Nora Shelley, 
a small-town Massachusetts schoolteacher, 
it was inevitable that any profound ques- 
tions raised by the authors would resolve 
into the more basic problem of who mar- 
ries Nora. The candidates for that honor 
are Prof. Michael Lightcap (Ronald Col- 
man) and one Leopold Dilg (Cary Grant) . 
Dilg is a philosophical mill hand whose pre- 
dilection for the soapbox lands him in jail 
on a trumped-up charge of arson and mur- 
der. Lightcap is a dean of law and leading 
aspirant to the Supreme Court of the 
United States—a bearded bachelor, old 
beyond his years, who has rented Nora’s 
country home expecting to spend a quiet 
summer writing a book. 

But you can’t make a movie out of a 
quiet literary summer. Nora livens it up 
by impulsively hiding the escaped Dilg in 
the professor’s attic, then foisting herself 
on Lightcap as secretary-of-all-work. What 
happens to Lightcap after that shouldn’t 
happen to one of the Nine Old Men—and 
undoubtedly never has. From here on the 
film owes much to the expert playing 
of the three co-stars. Miss Arthur and 
Grant have had more rewarding roles but 
play these with their customary finesse. 
Colman, getting the best break, is com- 
pletely persuasive as the pedant who 
learns that the legalistic approach is cold 
comfort when justice cries for action. 

The Sidney Buchman-Irwin Shaw screen 
play is well turned and witty and at its 
best when it sticks to the middle ground 
between farce and melodrama. The chief 
fault of the script is its excessive length 
and the fact that a standard lynching-mob 
climax is followed by a prolonged anti- 
climax in which Nora decides between judi- 
cial robe and denim. As a matter of fact, 
Nora is hardly the captain of her soul in 
this matter. George Stevens (“Woman of 
the Year”) cautiously tagged the film 
with two endings, and the voting of sev- 
eral preview audiences picked her groom. 














Loyal Little Pinks 


Damon Runyon makes his debut as a 
producer by bringing one of his own sto- 
ries to the screen. RKO-Radio’s “The Big 
Street” (the story was called “Little 
Pinks”) offers the Broadway biographer’s 
fans another cargo of sentimental citizens 











from Lindy’s Restaurant. Unfortunately, 
it doesn’t belong in the same class with 
such Runyoniana as “A Slight Case of 
Murder,” “Lady for a Day,” and “Little 
Miss Marker.” 

At best, Runyon’s guys and dolls are 
mildly fabulous people, and this time they 
are involved in a sentimental orgy that 
can only be classified as fantasy. This is 
the story of Little Pinks, a soft-hearted, 
softer-headed bus boy, and Gloria Lyons, a 
night-club entertainer dedicated to the cre- 
do: “A girl’s best friend is a dollar.” At first, 
Little Pinks worships this idol from afar. 
But when Gloria is crippled for life, bereft 
of both friends and money, she grants Lit- 
tle Pinks the privilege of catering to her 
every whim, including the chore of pushing 
her from New York to Miami in her wheel- 
chair. 

Perhaps the chief reason “The Big 
Street” isn’t a more satisfying film is the 
heroine’s unrelieved ingratitude. It’s pos- 
sible there are people as shallow and self- 
ish; it’s harder, though, to believe that her 
patient benefactors could resist the temp- 
tation to give her an occasional “clop in the 
chop.” The film’s acting is all to the good. 
Henry Fonda makes Little Pinks an ap- 
pealing simpleton; Lucille Ball, as Gloria, 
gives her best performance to date; and 
Agnes Moorehead, Eugene Pallette, Ray 
Collins, and Sam Levene are fine as such 
worthy citizens as Professor B., Horse- 
thief, and Nicely Nicely Johnson. 





Lucille Ball, as Runyon’s doll, believes “a girl’s best friend is a dollar” 
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Healer Hormone? 


Researchers, plugging away in scattered 
laboratories and spurred on by the war, 
have long sought some substance—per- 
haps a hormone—that would help wound- 
ed bodies repair themselves faster. In Eng- 
land, for example, scientists are testing 
epicutan, a preparation from beef em- 
bryos, as a healer of stubborn war wounds, 

In the current issue of Surgery, Gyne- 
cology, and Obstetrics, Drs. Elton S. Cook 
and John C. Fardon of the Institutum 
Divi Thomae in Cincinnati, reported that 
they had unearthed additional clues to the 
way healing works. Culturing living ani- 
mal tissues in special flasks, they found 
that the tissues grew most rapidly at the 
point where they had been damaged. 
When the injured tissue was washed be- 
fore being cultured, growth was hindered. 
But when extracts from injured cells were 
applied to healthy tissues, the growth of 
those healthy tissues was speeded. All this 
indicated ‘pretty clearly that wounds 
themselves develop some substance that 
promotes healing. 

But from Jerusalem, close to the Mid- 
dle Eastern battle fronts, came probably 
the most encouraging report of progress. 
It appeared in the British journal Nature, 
forwarded from the Hebrew University in 
Palestine, a center for British military 










































There are plenty of cylinders for the 


BATTLE OF BraINsS 








* HELPING TO 


Because they are made en- 
tirely of non-critical mate- 
rials, Dictaphone cylinders 
for dictating machines will 
continue to be available for the duration. 
There is no need to hoard them. 

This is good news, indeed, to executives 
who are using dictating machines to keep 
pace with the accelerated mental produc- 
tion required in today’s battle of brains. 

Dictaphone equipment likewise is still 
available. It has to be distributed with a 
greater sense of responsibility than for- 
merly, but if you are an over-worked pro- 
duction executive trying to keep ahead 
of almost incredible volumes of work you 
owe it to yourself to get in touch with us. 

In the Army, Navy and other vital war 
‘services Dictaphone equipment has shown 
itself indispensable to a variety of uses. 
Now, when all America is united in the 
greatest single task of all, the value of the 
Dictaphone Method is being proved as 
never before. 

After the war is won we'll be ready to 
serve thousands of businessmen who by 
war necessity have learned the advantages 
of doing away with such handicapping 
habits as antiquated, time-wasting, two- 
person dictation. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








ACCURATE AS A TARGET RIFLE... fast-firing as a Garand 


ALL DICTAPHONE ELECTRICORD* EQUIPMENT is designed 








... the U. S. Army’s deadly new anti-aircraft guns are de- ANY, BUY or reserved for the armed services and their direct suppliers. 
signed to take a terrible toll of enemy planes. states Today in airplane control centers are batteries of Dicta- 


These guns are aimed and fired by remote control. The Ud Oi xo sasces 


marksman simply sights and follows the target with a finder, 
and releases the trip mechanism which fires the gun. The 
gun barrel swings in unison with the aiming device. 





phone Electricord Belt Recorders which make permanent 
records of all flight instructions. Continuous recording is 
done on small flexible belts which are practically unbreak- 
able, and which can be folded and filed away. 








To Dictaphone Corporation went the difficult task of 
making the precise and intricate control system—the brains of the 
mechanism. This device enables the guns to get into action with 
deadly accuracy and almost incredible speed, the instant the 
enemy is sighted. 


Thus the skill and precision which have been developed in the 
manufacture of Dictaphone dictating machines have now been 
turned to make one of the Army’s most complex mechanisms. 


DI CT A PH O N E ACOUSTICORD DICTATING. EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Another development is the Dictaphone Special Electri- 
cord recording-reproducing machine which records from electric 
communications equipment and is being made for the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps and other essential war services. 

This special equipment for war use is typical of the developments 
of Dictaphone research which will be available for civilian use 
after the war is won. 


*The name Electricord, formerly Telecord, is now applied 
to Dictaphone equipment which is electrically amplified. 


Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
eories to which sald Trade-Mart fe Applied. 
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medicine studies. University researchers 
first cultured bits of skin removed from 
wounded soldiers, then treated them with 
extracts from full-grown chicken hearts. 
The pieces of flesh grew sixteen times as 
fast as untreated tissue. Next the doctors 
tried the extract on living soldiers with 
similar results. They also discovered that 
extracts from dog, sheep, cow, and rabbit 
hearts likewise speeded healing. 

The Jerusalem experiments’ importance 
lay in that, to the well-known fact that 
something in animal embryos promotes 
cell multiplication, they added evidence 
that adult animal hearts do the same 
thing. And extracts from adult hearts are 
much easier to obtain than those from 
embryos. It was a major step toward isola- 
tion and purification of a wound hormone 
that would make injured flesh heal itself in 
short order. 





Falls That Don’t Kill 


A woman jumps out of a sixth-story 
window and walks away uninjured. An- 
other slips on a banana peel and is killed. 
Why? That was the question Hugh De 
Haven asked himself. He had noticed sim- 
ilar phenomena when serving with the 
RAF during the last war: some pilots sur- 
vived harrowing crashes, while others died 
in seemingly trivial accidents. And now, 
working in the department of physiology 
at Cornell University Medical College in 
New York, the Brooklyn-born researcher 
began investigating the scientific implica- 
tions. Last week, in the American Medical 
Association news journal War Medicine, 
De Haven reported his findings. 

Obviously, De Haven couldn’t subject 
human guinea pigs to experimental acci- 
dents in a laboratory. InStead, he analyzed 
the records of some remarkably lucky and 
well-documented falls—cases where men 
and women dropped from as high as $20 
feet (the equivalent of 28 stories) and. sur- 
vived. A few of them: 


“A 42-year-old woman jumped from a 
sixth floor. Hurtling 55 feet, she landed 
at 37 miles an hour on her left side and 
back in a well-packed plot of garden soil. 
She arose with the remark: “Six stories 
and not even hurt.” Her body had made 
a 4-inch hollow in the earth. 


"A 27-year-old girl dropped from a sev- 
enth story window and landed head first 
on a wooden roof. She crashed through, 
breaking three 6- by 2-inch beams, and 
dropped lightly to the ceiling below. None 
of the neighbors knew about the fall until 
she herself appeared at the attic door and 
asked assistance. And although one of her 
vertebrae was fractured, the girl was able 
to sit up in bed the same day. 


{ Another woman fell 74 feet, landing flat 
and face down on an iron bar, metal 
screens, a skylight, and a metal-lath ceil- 





ing. The impact made a 13-inch bend in 
the 1.5-inch bar, but she suffered only 
some cuts on the forehead and soreness 
about the ribs. She sat up and climbed 
through a nearby window. 


q After a 72-foot drop, a 36-year-old 
woman landed in jackknife position on a 
fence of wire and wood. She picked herself 
up and marched to a first-aid station but 
was unhurt. 


© A 27-year-old man fell 146 feet onto the 
rear deck of a coupé. Some of his bones 
were broken, but he remained conscious 
and was back at work within two months. 


4 A man dropped from a 320-foot cliff to 
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the beach below, bouncing from a sloping 1 
ledge halfway down. Although his skuyjj | 
was fractured, he fully recovered. De 
Haven noted that the man wore a large 
coat, which may have slowed his fall by | 
a slight parachute action. 


q A woman fell- seventeen floors onto g 
metal ventilator box, landing in sitting 
position and crushing the metal downward 
18 inches. Though both arms and one leg 
were broken, she sat up and demanded to. 
be taken back to her room. 


In this evidence, De Haven observed 
that (1) in each instance the blow was 
distributed over a large area of the body, | 
and (2) the fall was not halted abruptly—: 
in the ventilator case, for example, it was | 
slowed through a distance of 18 inches and | 
the impact was thus decreased. Even g0, 
she had survived a force of more than 
200 times gravity. By contrast, a person 
slipping on a sidewalk might crack his 
skull because hitting the unyielding con- 
crete pavement generated a force of more 
than 300 times gravity. 





Bald Fact 


A new explanation as to why men lose | 
their hair and why a bald woman is a} 
rarity comes from Dr. Frederick Hoelzel, 
Chicago. The explanation: Baldness oc- 
curs in persons whose skull bones are 90} 
firmly knitted by calcifications that vari- 
ous small crannies and openings through 
which blood vessels normally pass are 
closed. And men generally have greater 
bone growth or calcification than women. | 



























Sniff Set: Now air-raid wardens learning to combat deadly gases can find 
out firsthand that phosgene smells like new cut hay and lewisite like geran 
ums. To supplement the mere word description in the government manuak, the 
Rev. Frederick C. Hickey, head of the chemistry department of Providence, 
College, is turning out sample smells in sets of six for wardens of Rhode Island. 
Whiffs from the bottles are genuine but harmless. : = 
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ove THE CRUCIBLE® / 
FEEDS AN ARMY 


In THE PLANTS that prepare the foods 
essential to the military stomach, Instruments 
By Brown guide the processes through to 
the finished product. Likewise, the very steel 
that goes into the boilers, kettles and food 
machines is prepared under the “Watchful 
Fingers” of Instruments By Brown. In the 
plants themselves, atmospheres for employee 
and product alike are regulated by Ménne- 
apolis-Honeywell Controls, for greater efficiency 
in men and more uniform quality in pro- 
cessing. This Combined M-H—Brown Control 
Service is available to management every- 
where, through all Minneapolis-Honeywell 
offices... Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., or Toronto, 
Canada, or its subsidiary, Brown Instrument 











Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .. . 


ARE VITAL 
TO THE CRUCIBLE 
OF FREEDOM 


Yusluumenls by BROWN and 
| Conliots by MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


FOR THE INDUSTRIES 








Extra perspiration makes Athlete’s 
Foot fungi grow twice as fast! 


It’s the excessive perspiration and dead 
skin that come with wartime’s extra 
walking that feed the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi—doubling their rate of growth! 
Then, when cracks appear between your 
toes, they get in and spread! Painful 
walking, inflamed toes, itching, peeling 
skin tell you you’ve got Athlete’s Foot! 
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Cracks Warn you : 


Look for cracks be- 
tween your toes to- 
night! Drench them 
with Absorbine Jr., 
full strength, night 
and morning every 
day. Absorbine Jr. 
is the nationwide 
favorite for reliev- 
ing Athlete’s Foot. 
1. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It 
kills the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 
2. it dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 
3. It dries the skin between the toes. 
4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 
If free sample is desired address: 


W. P. Young, Inc..220-LLyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT 


FUNGI ON CONTACT! 
ALSO QUICK RELIEF FOR: Sore, aching muscles 


—tired, burning feet —Sunburn—Bites of 
mosquitoes and other small insects. 
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The Great John L. 


He was a drunkard, a 
mean-tempered braggart, and 
a bully—just about every- 
thing a young man should 
aspire not to be. Yet it was 
symptomatic of the spirit of 
his time that John L. Sulli- 
van should be a hero, “al- 
most a god.” And his fists 
alone could not account for 
his popularity, as the free- 
lance writer Donald Barr 
Chidsey points out in his rol- 
licking biography, “John the 
Great.” 

Sullivan was born in Bos- 
ton in 1858, the son of Irish 
immigrants. He got his phy- 
sique from his mother who 
stood 5 feet 10 inches, and 
his spirit from his father, 
Mike, a fighter in every inch 
of his 5 feet 3. When Sulli- 
van came to New York in 
1881, the Police Gazette con- 
trolled prizefighting. The fol- 
lowing year, in Mississippi 
City, Miss., Sullivan took the 
championship from the Ga- 
zette’s Paddy Ryan with his 
bare fists, before such stern 
critics as Frank and Jesse 
James. And in a barnstorm- 
ing tour during the next year John L. 
knocked out 59 men, mostly in the first 
round. He trained on black cigars and 
champagne and prodigious feasts. He 
fought drunk, sober, or with a hangover. 

Sullivan’s great fights are Bunyanesque 
legends now. In 1888 he and “Jolly Cholly” 
Mitchell, the English challenger, slugged 39 
rounds in a sleet storm behind Baron de 
Rothschild’s stables at Chantilly, in France. 
It was a draw, though Mitchell went down 
39 times. They spent that night in jail, for 
prizefighting then was illegal almost every- 
where. 

In 1889 Sullivan emerged from an illness 
described as “typhoid fever, gastric fever, 
inflammation of the bowels, heart trouble, 
and liver complaint combined” (but which 
could have been d.t.’s), to go 75 rounds 
against Jack Kilrain in Mississippi with 
the thermometer at 100. Sullivan refused 
to sit down between rounds. “What the 
hell’s the use? I only got to get right up 
again, aint I?” When the fight was 
stopped to prevent Kilrain’s being killed, 
both were arrested. The luckless Kilrain 
later served two months for “assault and 
battery.” John L. got off with a fine. 

John hated foreigners—though he did 
spend two agreeable hours chatting with 
Prince Edward and nineteen earls in the 
London Fencing Club—and he liked to 
make speeches concluding, “always on the 
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John the Great: Two men and a half 
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level, very truly yours, John L. Sullivan.” 
Thus, on that incredible night when Jim 
Corbett laid him out after he had held the 
title for ten years against all comers, John 
L. rose with a roar and made his last ring 
speech: “All F have to say is that I came to 
the ring once too often, and if I had to get 
licked I’m glad that it was by an American. 
I remain yours truly, John L. Sullivan.” 
Fighting paid little in those days, and 
John L. often turned to theatricals when 
bouts were scarce. He played a blacksmith 
in a melodrama, “Honest Hearts and Will- 
ing Hands.” He and William Muldoon, the 
solemn wrestler, were “living statues” in a 
minstrel show. John L. financed a Tom 
show .and played Simon Legree, but it 
broke up when Uncle Tom asked for a 
raise during the whipping scene: John 
dropped the whip and clipped him on the 
chin. He ran saloons which failed because 
most of the drinks were on the house, and 


_ he was always good for a touch. Sullivan 


himself once took 100 drinks at a bar and 
left under his own steam. 

The champ took his women with equal 
aplomb. If a “birdie” called at his hotel 
he might order: “If she’s a good looker, 
rise her up!” Of his marriage to the chorus 
girl Annie Bates, he said: “It was strenv- 
ous in every way while it lasted.” Am 
Livingston of “The Black Crook” chorus 
was his official sweetheart during his 
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fighting days and was said to have at- 
tended fights disguised as a boy. 

Suddenly, in middle age, this fabulous 
roisterer stopped drinking and became a 
temperance lecturer for love of a woman 
he had always wanted: Kate Harkins, a 
§-foot spinster who drew the line at mar- 
rying a drunkard. He was 52 and she 45 

when they settled down on a Massachu- 
setts farm. 

In retirement Sullivan kept his friends, 
from sparring partners to Arthur Brisbane 
and Theodore Roosevelt. And at 59 John 
L. died. When his old opponent “Jolly 
Cholly” Mitchell learned of it on his own 
sickbed in England he said: “He was a 
man and a half, that one! No, two men 
and a half!” Joun tHe Great. By Don- 
ald Barr Chidsey. Introduction by John 
P. Marquand. 337 pages. Doubleday 
Doran. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Rarr. By Robert Trumbull. 250 
pages. Illustrations. Holt, New York. $2.50. 
A moving account of the 34-day, 1,000- 
mile voyage made on a rubber raft last 
spring by three Navy fliers forced down in 
the Pacific. A Honolulu newspaperman, 
Trumbull set down the adventure as he got 
it from the leader, Aviation Chief Machin- 
ist’s Mate Harold F. Dixon. 


EuizaBeTH: CREATURE OF CiRcUM- 
stance. By Hilaire Belloc. 258 pages. Il- 
lustrations. Harper, New York. $3. The 
first Queen Elizabeth and her reign have 
ivan.” i been overglorified, according to this Eng- 
n Jim @ lish critic. He contends that she was a 
1d the HM figurehead shaped by her times and that 
, John the so-called immortal Elizabethan writers 
it ring #H actually flourished under her successor, 
me to Hi James I. An appraisal rather than a biog- 


to get Hi raphy. 
rican . 
n” Aut Asout Broapcastine. By Creigh- 


5. and fm (0 Pect. 67 pages, Illustrations. Knopf, 
“when [gy New York, $1.75. The science of radio ex- 
ksmith plained in photographs and text which are 
1 Will designed to interest boys. Grown-ups will 
in, the fq Probably like it, too. 


sina Men or Cuaos. By Hermann Rausch- 
. Tom i ning. 331 pages. Index. Putnam, New 
but t York. $3. This is the author’s fourth dip in- 


for 8 Hi to his recollections of the days when he was 

John Hi on the inside of Nazi party intrigue, and 
on the @ much of the material herein is little more 
yecauise 


than footnotes on German characters that 
se, and Hl ate already well defined. But all the famil- 





aap lat big shots of party and army are covered, 
ar an? Hand there are some illuminating flashes. 
7 equal ™ 

s hotel 

looker, MYSTERY WEEK 


chorus Here are two good Crime Club (New 
York) tales for mystery addicts: 


chorus ] Mcrper Carine “50.” By George 
ng his agby. 274 pages. $2. During an air-raid 
to] 





26 MILLION POUNDS OF ICE 





By reducing rust-etching caused by sweaty 
hands, by permitting materials to be stored, 
worked and check-gauged at uniform tem- 
peratures, and by providing conditions 
conducive to comfort and health, this 
immense southwestern airplane plant pro- 
duces more and better planes. 








WorTHINGTON has successfully manufactured and in- 
stalled refrigeration for some of the largest air conditioning 
jobs im existence. For example, in this mammoth airplane 
factory 13,000 tons of Worthington centrifugal refrigeration 
is required. In other words, the refrigeration capacity on this 
job is equivalent to the cooling effect obtained from the melt- 
ing of 26 million pounds of ice in 24 hours—a block of ice 
large enough to completely encase a mighty ocean freighter. 
But Worthington’s war production activities are not con- 
fined to huge installations. Equally essential smaller jobs, such 
as refrigeration for cold-testing cells, work rooms, and food 
and other materials storage have become everyday matters. 


Whatever your air conditioning or re- 
frigeration problems may be Worth- 
ington engineers are available to help 
you solve them. From the United States Navy to 


Worthington’s Harrison Works 
for Excellence in production. 


WORTHINGTON 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 





General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY e@ Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 









CELEBRATE birthdays, en- 
gagements, wedding anni- 
versaries, and Victories with 
Heublein’s Club Cocktails... 
justly celebrated for Excel- 
lence and Convenience. 













6 REASONS WHY 
ry 1. No messing—no guessing. 
2. You just add ice and serve. 
3. Absolutely highest quality. 
4. Absolutely authentic recipes, 
5. Six kinds, to please all tastes. 
6. No waste. (Unused cocktails in 
bottle keep like any other liquor.) 
FREE: Write for Club Party Book 
of snack recipes. Heublein 
& Bro., Dept.Ns, Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN S 


Lib COCKTAILS 


ALWAYS READY—ALWAYS RIGH1 








i COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
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~ AIR-SICK ? 
Nausea, dizziness, stomach =) 


distress may be prevented @ 
and relieved with the aid of — 


Mothersill's 


AIR SICK REMEDY 
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drill a Manhattan businessman is stran- 
gled. Schmitty (Inspector Schmidt) traps 
the slayer in record time but not quickly 
enough to prevent another strangling. 
Light and lively. 


Tue Devi. Loves Me. By Margaret 
Millar. 304 pages. $2. A poisoned brides- 
maid, an interrupted wedding, three vio- 
lent deaths, hysterical women, and an 
inebriated divorcée are among the ingredi- 
ents for the latest Millar concoction. In- 
spector Sands and Dr. Paul Prye untangle 
the mess and snare the killer. Excellent 
characterization and dialogue. 





RELIGION 


Biblical Boake 

It seems that back in 1928, one David 
Horowitz of Wilkes Barre, Pa., a Biblical 
student, went to Jerusalem. There he 
came across a frail, long-haired mystic 
living in the Cave of the Sanhedrin on the 
city’s outskirts. The cave dweller, Moses 
Guibbory, entranced the visitor with his 
Biblical research. 

All versions of the Bible had done grave 
injustice to the original Hebrew text, 
Guibbory argued. Through divine revela- 
tion, he was preparing to set matters right 
by deciphering a secret code. Convinced of 
his genius. Horowitz organized the Society 
of the Bible In the Hands of Its Creators, 
with some 40 members in Jerusalem, to 
publish Moses Guibbory’s new version. 

Back in America, Horowitz read a col- 
umn by Boake Carter, another Bible stu- 
dent. Carter complained that the world 
was in bad shape because it had neglected 
to follow the fundamental laws handed 
down at Mount Sinai. Horowitz promptly 
got in touch with him and apprised him 
of his “find.” 

Thus the 42-year-old Carter, a Russian- 
born Englishman who has variously em- 
braced the faiths of the Church of Eng- 
land, Christian Science, the British Is- 
raelites, and the Anglo-Saxon Federation 
(the last often suspected of anti-Semitism), 
began his latest conversion—to “Biblical 
Hebraic.” When the society was chartered 
as a tax-exempt organization last March, 
Carter became its director. He adopted a 
regimen including observance of (1) all 
Jewish rituals that do not clash with the 
Mosaic laws (he claims that the modern 
Jews have strayed from the original path) . 
(2) Saturday as his Sabbath, (3) dietary 
laws (“and you know how I love all sorts 
of seafood”) , and (4) most of the holidays. 

Last week, the conversion of the radio 
commentator and newspaper columnist got 
publicized. New charges of implied anti- 
Semitism and enemy propaganda had been 
lodged against him by workers on The 
New York Mirror in which his syndicated 
column appears. The Newspaper PM had 
spread the allegation over two full pages. 
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Boake Carter is a “Biblical Hebrew” 


So The Jewish Daily Forward (News- 
WEEK, July 20), of all papers, opened its 
columns to a half-page article by a special 
writer, A. Almi. It was a passionate de- 
fense with pictures of Carter’s “devotion 
to the Jews . . . and the thousands of do- 
lars” which Carter has spent “for Bible re- 
search to fight anti-Semitism.” 

Legitimate Jewish organizations are 
mildly astonished by the goings-on. They 
have known of the cult for years and point 
out that mystical and Judaizing sects, the 
remnants of the seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century mystics, go on forever. 
There are. dozens of Palestinian students 
who study the cabala, do all kinds of fast- 
ing and praying in the mountains, let 
beards grow, and shun women (though 
Guibbory is reported to have a wife, three 
children, and a house which he rents out). 
As an authoritative organization put it: 
“The caves of Jerusalem are full of guys 
like Guibbory.” 
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Words of Christ 


Arthur Hinds, an ex-publisher and life- 
long Bible student, set himself a singular 
task back in 1924: that of lifting the 
words of Christ out of the Bible’s con- 
text. Scattered through the New Testa- 
ment’s 181,253 words were 36,450 uttered 
by the Savior; Hinds thought they were 
too often obscured by the context. He 
plotted in only enough gospel narrative to 
establish time or place and, after four 
years, brought out his $1 handbook. But 
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“The Complete Sayings of Jesus,” as re- 
corded in the King James version, found a 
scanty market. Only 7,500 were sold, and 
it went out of print. 

But the “Sayings” book was recently 
rescued from its limbo. Lunsford P. Yan- 
dell, a Blue-network official in Florida 
on a holiday, discovered a battered copy 
in a secondhand bookshop. He liked it 
and was puzzled that such a collection was 
not better known. He sought out Hinds 
and convinced him a second edition would 
go well in wartime. So between them, they 
arranged for a new $1 edition on a non- 
profit basis. They got Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick to write its introduction and 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps and Lowell 
Thomas to push it in magazines and on 
the radio. And since its appearance last 
February, the new edition has sold 25,000 
copies. 

Last week, the “Sayings” were selling 
faster than ever, thanks to a plug that 
should remove all doubt of their success. 
Eleanor Roosevelt devoted an entire “My 
Day” column to the volume, calling it “a 
good book to have, good company at all 
times.” All the First Lady left out was the 
name and address of the organization 
founded by Yandell to put the sales over 
—Agency for Practical Christianity, 15 
William Street, New York City. 





RADIO 


20 Years on the Dial 


“This is the world’s first toll broadcast- 
ing station. Heretofore, broadcasting was 
gratis to all. Now, due to the great de- 
mand by those who wish to use the air 
waves for good-will purposes . . . we are 
offering toll broadcasting service.” 

At 8 p.m. on Aug. 16, 1922, a now-for- 
gotten announcer named George Peck 
stood nervously before an old-fashioned 
condenser microphone on the 24th floor of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
building in downtown Manhattan. His 
announcement launched the tiny 500-watt 
station WEAF, today the powerful key 
outlet of the National Broadcasting Co. 
and the nucleus around which this great 
network was built. 

WEAF last Saturday and Sunday cele- 
brated this pioneer event with twentieth- 
aniversary programs whose range be- 
spoke the enormous growth of radio in 
those two decades. The anniversary broad- 
casts originated in New York, Hollywood, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and overseas in 
Buenos Aires and London—and they were 
flashed coast-to-coast. It was a grown-up 
industry harking back to the infancy of 
one of its great stations. 

Radio had: only one broadcasting fre- 
quency (360 meters) back in 1922, and 
for its first program WEAF had to wait 
until 7:30 p.m. when other stations had 











CARE FOR YOUR CAR...FOR YOUR COUNTRY / 





Our “Car Warden’’ service helps keep your 
ear in shape. This is your invitation to stop in at your nearby 
Texaco Dealer’s. We'll check your battery... your radiator... your 
tires. If it’s time for a lubrication job we will use Marfak—the 
super-tough chassis lubricant applied by chart not by chance. 
Uncle Sam asks you to “Care for your Car—for your Country.” 
Your Texaco Dealer wants to help. 
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THE DAYS AHEAD WILL BE DECISIVE 


@ Can the Allied offensive in the southwest 
Pacific keep Japan from successfully attacking 
Siberia? 

@ Will the American air force in England fur- 
nish enough extra strength for a knock-out air 
offensive against the Axis? 


@ Is more drastic curtailment of civilian goods 
to be expected by the end of the year? 


Answers to these and other tremendously im- 
portant questions will develop quickly. News- 
week will report them in keen forecasts, accu- 
rate facts and searching interpretation. 


‘ This week and every week—read Newsweek. 


, Newsweek THE MAGAZINE of NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
q Subscribe TODAY 


1 YEAR $5.00 2 YEARS $7.50 
3 YEARS $10.00 
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Newsweek, Newsweek Blidg., 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For Instance... 


Interesting! 


Watch for radio use in the war news — you'll 
find it in the air -- on the ground — and at home! 


bk °{ fpmensnih radio, the move- 
ment of war would still be 
anchored by telephone lines—the physi- 
cal hazards of the courier and visual 
signals, 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the earth—instantaneous radio 
cemmunication thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. 

So today all our radio production cen- 
ters on war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 

One thing is certainit will revolu- 
tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
sary in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainment—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. 

But today for the future, in that great, 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. 

And—mark this well—airplanes and 
radio are two of the four great industries 
destined to lead this country back to busi- 
ness normalcy after the peace is won. 





Zenith’s leadership in the radio industry has been 
established by a constant achievement of ‘‘firsts.’’ 
Repeatedly, ideas *“‘brand new” when Zenith “‘first’”’ 
introdu them, later became essentials on all radios. 
And that same “forward thinking"’ of engineers and 
factory and organization now concentrates on war 
production of the thing we know—radio—exclusively 
radio. We are progressing —we learn every day—and 
this new experience will inevitably reflect itself when 

















Zenith again produces for peace. 





—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving reli- 
able service on all radios—regardiess of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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signed off. An hour before broadcast time 
a hair drier was trundled in and turned 
on the mike, for humid air had a way of 
causing static. Engineers set up a phono- 
graph next to the mike and sent test mu- 
sic to the control room. A receiver nearby 
was tuned in, and 40 miles away in Prince- 
ton, N.J., another A.T. & T. Co. “listen- 
ing post” waited to pick up the broadcast. 

New Yorkers, with headphones attached 
to crystal sets, tuned in on a queer three- 
hour show. A.T. & T. Co. employes who 
had been serving as guinea pigs in pre- 
broadcast experiments provided the tal- 
ent. After an overture of Victor records 
and mechanical piano-player music, a girl 
clerk sang a couple of songs. A switch- 
board instructor read an article from a 
woman’s magazine and a poem by James 
Whitcomb Riley. A violin selection and a 
talk on baseball followed. “Home Sweet 
Home” closed the show. Because they were 
working on company time, the “artists” 
got no extra pay; instead they were given 
cards of appreciation: “Station WEAF 
wishes to extend to you its sincere thanks 
for your recent radio appearance.” 

Within twelve days, WEAF fulfilled its 
boast of being the first commercial (toll) 
station. For $100, it put on a whopper of 
an advertising spiel, running ten full min- 
utes, for the Queensborough Corp., a real- 
estate firm. By September the station also 
had programs sponsored by the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. and the American Ex- 
press Co. 
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Lt. Comdr. Peabody and Yeoman Hoctor in hit program, “Meet Your Navy” 
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In contrast with this pipsqueak start, 
WEAF today operates eighteen and a half 
hours a day in the world’s most lavish stu- 
dios, Radio City. It broadcasts nearly 500 
programs a week, has 200 employes, boasts 
an audience of 3,500,000 families, and does 
an annual business of millions of dollars, 





The Navy’s Big Show 


Probably the most popular Navy radio 
program* is Meet Your Navy, aired every 
Friday over the Blue network from the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station near 
Chicago. It was a standout from the time 
it was first piped to life aboard WLS, the 
Blue’s Chicago outlet, and it was spliced 
to the network last January as a noncom- 
mercial public-service feature. 

In consequence, advertisers started an- 
gling for the show. They ran up against the 
ultraconservatism of the Navy, which has 
frowned upon the usual outright sponsor- 
ship of its broadcasts. But one company— 
Hall Brothers Inc., of Kansas City, manu- 
facturer of Hallmark greeting cards— 
persisted, and the Navy finally gave way. 
It agreed to let the company pay the 





*Other Navy shows: a dramatic series, The 
First Line (backed by Wrigley), from WBBM, 
Chicago; two musical varieties from San Diego, 
entitled Anchors Aweigh and The Halls of Mon- 
tezuma (Marines); The Navy Bulletin Board, 
a one-hour salute from Jimmy Dorsey, and 
— . Navy Norfolk, a swing session by Saxie 
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time, line, and production charges. The 
first broadcast under the Hallmark egis 
will be made this Friday from 9:00 to 
9:30 pm. CWT. The network alone will 
cover 113 stations; and the show will also 
be short-waved to AEFs via the NBC 
international stations, WRCA and WNIB, 
New York, and the Westinghouse WBOS, 
Boston. 

Thus everybody is happy: the network 
is relieved of a heavy sustainer expense, 
the Navy is assured that its prize program 
will go on for the next 26 weeks, and Hall 
Brothers will be able to promote its cards 
among bluejackets and the folks back 
home as well. The card manufacturer will 
turn over $2,500 weekly, and whatever is 
left after expenses will go to the Navy 
Relief Fund. It will also donate pen and 
pencil sets, as well as boxes of greeting 
cards, to participants in the show. Hall- 
mark will plug its “Keep "Em Happy 
With Mail” slogan immediately before 
and after the broadcast, but the com- 
mercial will not be directly tied in with 
the program. 

As for the show itself, Meet Your Navy 
will remain unchanged. Its moving spirit 
will continue to be Lt. Comdr. Edwin E. 
(Eddie) Peabody, who is credited with 
being the world’s premier banjoist: A 
submarine crewman in the last war, the 
affable radio, screen, and stage star left 
the National Barn Dance program in Chi- 
cago to take over as impresario of the sta- 
tion’s music and entertainment activities. 

In providing talent for Meet Your 
Navy, Eddie Peabody’s job is a formidable 
one because of the huge turnover of train- 
ees at Great Lakes. But he manages not 
only to keep the gaps filled but to play a 
tune or two on each broadcast. Besides 
himself, the program mainstays are the 
100-piece Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station Band, a 40-piece Rhythm Orches- 
tra, which turns out some of the best pop- 
ular music on the air; a double octet 
called The Singing Bandsmen; and a 
200-voice choir trained and directed by 
Lt. Comdr. Hjalmar Hanson of the Chap- 
lains Corps, a Lutheran pastor who was a 
member of the St. Olaf’s Choir. The choral 
group has a turnover of a third of its 
members weekly, and 5,000 bluejackets 
have already been “graduated” from it. 

Music is prepared by Everett Ralston, 
ex-arranger for Orrin Tucker. Bob 
Moonan, ex-pianist in Del Courtney’s 
band, holds forth at the electric organ. 
Others who were big names in famous 
orchestra crews or as singers and dancers 
—among them Danny Hoctor, who en- 
listed while hoofing at Chicago’s Chez 
Paree night club—have contributed their 
bit while learning how to tie knots for 
Uncle Sam. 

Sometimes the Navy throws in an extra 
thrill. For example, one show recently was 
stopped to announce the feat of the Navy 
in beating off a Japanese bombing attack 
on an aircraft carrier. 
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It takes all kinds of planes to win a 
—.. war— fighter planes, bombers and 
- top-speed air transport planes like ; 
the great fleet that flies AIR EXPRESS. sei 
: day and night for this Nation’s war eo 
- production program. | 
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PROTECTING AMERICA'S ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


@ No one can predict where treachery may attempt to strike, but industry can and will set up 
protections. Two important factors favor Page Industrial Fence. The first woven [vicrory Fast 
wire fence was Page Fence, and for 59 years its makers have held a fore- | A¢ the Page mills, 
front position in major developments. Page also originated localized experience | mcrriets accos 
and responsibility in fence engineering and erecting, supplied by 102 techni- | 2” “owt schedule 
cally-trained, long-experienced firms which own their own plants and com- |%e"<e to protect 


plants working on 


prise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. | Government orders 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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And it has inspired similar columns in 
other Scripps-Howard newspapers, includ- 
ing The Birmingham Post, Columbus 
Citizen, and The Indianapolis Times, 
which slugs its  serviceman’s _ section 
“What’s Cookin’.” 

Many other newspapers and newspaper- 
men have responded to the soldiers’ cries 
for home news. Among them: 


{In Oklahoma City, The Daily Okla- 
homan digests the week’s news in “a letter 
from home” with blanks for the soldier’s 
name and the sender’s signature. 


GThe Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook puts out The Home News Digest, 
a monthly tabloid section which, the paper 
points out, may be sent first-class to serv- 
icemen anywhere in the world for only 
6 cents. 


{Employes of The Amarillo (Texas) 
Globe-News get up a weekly soldiers’ and 
sailors’ edition in their spare time called 
Amarillo Globe-News Jeep. Carrying no 
advertising, the eight pages are packed 
with pictures and stories of men in the 
services and local news. 


4 For the war’s duration, The Portsmouth 
(N.H.) Herald offers to send a free copy 
of every issue to men in uniform whose 
families are regular subscribers. 


{In Baton Rouge, La., K. H. Knox, a 
local businessman, underwrites the cost of 
publishing Home News, a_ four-page 
monthly written by newspaper men and 
women and mailed free. 


Fatal Flip 


Only one seat was left on the Army 
plane flying from Townsville, Australia, to 
the Allied outpost at Port Moresby, New 
Guinea. But two newspapermen wanted to 
make the trip. They flipped a coin. Vern 
Haugland, a 34-year-old Associated Press 
war correspondent, won. Geoffrey Hut- 
ton of The Melbourne Argus waited for 
the next plane. On Aug. 7, Haugland’s 
craft was reported missing; last week Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters announced 
a search had proved “unsuccessful.” Hut- 


ton’s plane had landed safely at Port 


Moresby. 


Capital Punishment 


_ “It’s never been the custom of The [Phil- 
adelphia] Daily News to capitalize the 
names of such low life as the rat, snake, 
and guttersnipe,” publisher Lee Ellmaker 
declared last week in that tabloid. So the 
newspaper altered its stylebook, lower-cas- 
ing all references to the Axis. Henceforth, 
to The Daily News it’s the axis—hitler, 
mussolini, hirohito, nazi germany, fascist 
italy, and japan. According to Ellmaker, 
the capital punishment gives the enemy a 
better break “than they deserve.” 
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REBBELIB 


It’s MADE of bamboo sticks . . . looks 
like a piece of basketry gone wrong 
... but this rebbelib (South Sea Island chart 
to you) is really an accurate map of certain 
South Sea Islands. With such charts, natives 
have made long voyages all over the Pacific. 


a, 


Today, thousands of industry’s “charts”— 
plans for machinery and industrial products 
—are made on a superior, amazingly dura- 
ble vellum tracing paper — Bruning Vellux. 
For Vellux speeds production in three ways. 


Its surface is easier for draftsmen to work 
on... it never discolors, never grows brit- 
tle... thus saving hours of re-drawing time. 
Perhaps you can profit from Bruning 
research in drafting materials and equip- 
ment, sensitized paper and reproduction 
processes. Find out from a Bruning Repre- 
sentative! Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
2113-224 


Fince 1897 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 13 Principal Cities 


SPEEDS—SIMPLIFIES—AND PROTECTS A NATION’S DRAFTING 








JIM THE JANITOR 
CAN TELL YOU 
WHICH TOWEL TO BUY! 


Cut Towel Waste with 


STRAUBEL 


_ by cd 
Forts 


TOWELS 


Watch your workers dry their 
hands! If they reach for a 
second towel that's proof you 
can save money by ordering 
Straubel Texturized Towels. 
Made from long-fibre paper 
and specially processed, these 
towels absorb more water—do 
it faster—and leave no fuzz! 
Write for testing samples today! 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 











3 times as many 
Look what you get in this popular 
Enders Speed Kit: 
1. Enders Speed Shaver—world’s fastest 
shave. Blade clicks in instantly, nothing 
to take apart. New type head gives clean 
shaves first time over. Prevents nicks, 
scrapes, razor burn. 
2. Semi-automatic leather strop. Triples 
life of blades. 
3. Two packs of blades; shaving stick, 
comb, smart case. 
COMPLETE — $2.50 postpaid. Special — 
only $2 if sent to men in Armed Service. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVE 


gives wings to your morning shave 
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SPORTS 


No Time to Spare 
This is the main attraction. The referee is 
Fred Fence. The judges: Fulcrum and Balance. 


The timekeeper is George Bannon. Counting 
for the knockdowns, Alf Add. 


During the fight season at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, the silver 
throat of Harry Balogh, announcer ex- 
traordinary, rolls forth a variation of the 
above announcement to thousands of Gar- 
den spectators and millions of radio lis- 
teners. Week in and week out, the princi- 
pals of the spiel change; that is, all but 
one—George Bannon. 

It is estimated by Nat Fleischer, noted 
editor and historian of the sport, that 
Bannon has officiated at more than 300 
championship fights and 20,000 run-of- 
the-mill bouts. His name has gone out to 
a total of at least 200,000,000 customers 
at the arena and to countless more radio 
listeners. Yet in a highly publicized busi- 
ness, he is still merely a Name. There’s 
scarcely a fisticuff aficionado who could 
tell you who George Bannon is or what 
he looks like. 

To solve this boxing riddle, News- 
WEEK’S vice president in charge of fistic 
affairs sought out Bannon at the Garden 
ringside last Thursday night, Aug. 13. 

Bannon is publicity shy. Although -he 
had been notified by New York State Ath- 
letic Commission officials that he was 
wanted for an interview, the timekeeper 
hurried from the ring when the last punch 
was thrown. Caught in the empty Garden 
corridor, he reluctantly relented to bare a 
few details of his life only after he was 
told he had already been snapped by the 
camera (see accompanying picture) . 

At 64, Bannon stands 5 feet 2. He has a 
wrinkled Irish face and is getting bald. 
He is married, has no children, and is a 
New York Giant baseball fan. 

The timekeeper started counting time 
for Bronx amateurs 35 years ago. He was 
a piano “mechanic” by day. About ten 
years ago, Bannon was persuaded to take 
over Garden timing when the regular 
timekeeper left. He has been there ever 
since. In all that time, he missed only one 
assignment—when he himself was _ bat- 
tling pneumonia. 

Today he lives in semiretirement in the 
Bronx. He no longer is in the piano busi- 
ness but still times fights at the Garden 
and two other New York arenas—St. 
Nick’s and the Bronx Coliseum. His best 
fight? “I’ve seen so many that I don’t 
remember. It might have been one of those 
four-round prelims, don’tcha know.” 

Bannon admits his job is comparatively 
easy nowadays. At one time, his little 40- 
year-old split-second silver watch was the 
supreme arbiter, and Bannon would sound 
the gong for each round. But mechaniza- 
tion has set in. The Garden now employs 
a master clock, to which the warning 
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buzzer and bell are synchronized. Bannon 
double checks the master clock with his 
watch and clangs the bell only for special 
announcements. 

That was all the time the slight, small 
timekeeper had to spare. He hastened 
from the dark, silent corridors of the 
Garden into the dimmed-out wet New 
York streets to catch a subway for the 
Bronx. 


§ The card at the Garden was a three- 
decker of ten rounders. Cleo Shans, Los 





International 
Timekeeper Bannon at the ringside 


Angeles Negro, won an unpopular deci- 
sion over Maxie Shapiro, New York light- 
weight. Bob Montgomery, shuffling Negro 
lightweight, hammered out a decisive vic- 
tory over jumping-jack Bobby Ruffin. 
Fritzie Zivic, ex-welterweight champ on 
the comeback road, scored a TKO in the 
sixth over Garvey Young, southpaw Ma- 
rine. As doctors stopped the game Garvey 
from going on with a cut-up face, a fan 
rued: “I hate to see a Marine get licked. 
It’s unpatriotic.” 





Ambassadors at Goshen 


It was a gray day at Goshen, N.Y. 
Aug. 12, but good-will ambassadors 
abounded in the sleepy home of the Ham- 
bletonian, top trot for three-year-olds. 

As he did last year, Johnny, the page- 
boy-clad midget, showed up for the horse- 
and-sulky derby and plugged Philip Morris 
cigarettes. Rep. Hamilton Fish Jr. was also 
at the Good Time Track. He was so busy 
accepting congratulations for his victory in 
the Republican primaries that he had his 
back to the first heat of his district’s out- 
standing sporting event. 

In addition, Jimmy Cagney, Warner 
Brothers’ toughie, was doing good for the 
Treasury Department. He drove a trotter 
around the kite-shaped track in an exhibi- 
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tion and delivered War Bond pep talks. 
As is not well known, Cagney is a skillful 
hand in a sulky, having urged trained nags 
over a mile in 2:06. That time, by the way, 
was the best in the first two Hambletonian 
heats. 

Then, of course, there was The Ambas- 
sador. William Strang’s bay colt dropped 
the first heat of the Hambletonian to Pay 
Up, driven by Lee Smith. But back in the 
stable, The Ambassador’s driver-trainer 
Ben C. White calmly puffed his 8-inch 
cigar, fooled with his buggy whip, and 
came back a refreshed 69-year-old young- 
ster to guide the colt home a half-length 
ahead. White cinched the third heat in 
2:04, ahead by two lengths. After a good- 
natured second-heat return of $68.20 
for longshot $2 backers, The Ambassa- 
dor’s price fell to $8.40 for $2 in the final 
heat. 

But it was a bad day for most of the 
bettors in the crowd of 20,000. The odds on 
Colby Hanover, the favorite, were 4-5, 1-2, 
and 3-2. Colby broke into a gallop in each 
heat, however, and wound up eighth, elev- 
enth, and tenth. 

For White, it was a third victory—the 
first triple scored by a driver in the six- 
teen-year-old stake. The Canadian-born 
trotting master won in 1933 behind Mary 
Reynolds, and in 1936 behind his son’s colt 
Rosalind. Owner Strang, a Brooklyn mov- 
ing man who has sent his black-white silks 
seven times to the annual trot, pocketed 
his first first-prize money—$20,489.91. The 
Dodgers took it as a good omen, 





Baseball Behind Bars 


_ Keith Crosswhite left Springfield, Mo., 
in 1931 when he was 19. October found 
him with his home-town friend, John 
Owen, 29, in a stolen car at La Grande, 
Ore. A state patrolman approached, and 
Owen shot him. For the crime, the two 
Missourians were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. 

In the Oregon State Penitentiary at Sa- 
lem, “Big Luke” Crosswhite became one 
of Warden George C. Alexander’s “best 
behaved boys.” He grew to 6 feet 3 and 
180 pounds. He worked in the prison bak- 
ery and engaged in prison athletics. His 
specialty was baseball, and he smoked 
the ball over when he pitched. 

A fortnight ago, the Salem Senators of 
the Western International League got the 
warden’s consent to sign Big Luke to pitch 
“home games only.” Waters Park, Sen- 
ator home grounds, is only three blocks 
from the prison. But Judge W. G. Bram- 

, minor-league high commissioner, im- 
mediately reviewed the case and ruled that 
4 lifer could not play in the minors. 

Last week, the State Parole Board 
squashed rumors that Crosswhite would 
be paroled. Big Luke’s big baseball hopes 
were dead. He must remain the star of the 
Prison Greys. 
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*PANOPTES, the all seeing, was the word the Greeks 


had for the hundred-eyed Argus [ Apyos-] of ancient 
mythology. 


1. COMPARISON with his modern name- 
sake —the ancient Greek Argus could see 
but little. 


Optical science has become one of the 
“fine arts” in manufacturing, and Argus, 
with greatly increased facilities is rapidly 
becoming one of the leaders in this industry. 


Its research, quality and precise mass 
production methods are now applied to 
the manufacture of lenses and precision 
instruments for the Government services. 


SUBSIDIARY, 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 
. MICHIGAN 
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CONCERNS 
YOu! 


ES—and millions of travelers 

who will consider the selec- 
tion of a New York City hotel 
this year. The one that offers you 
most for your hotel dollar is the 
easiest to remember: the Hotel 
New Yorker. It has everything! 
Location, superb service, splen- 
did accommodations, mouth- 
watering cuisine, and a fine repu- 
tation to maintain. It is New 
York’s largest and most popular 
—3,000,000 guests since 1930. 
Imagine! 










Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY . 
BATHROOMS 
-eothey’re ultra-violet rayed! 






















America’s STANDARD 
word and fact book 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 









HE LARGEST ABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY PUBLISHED 


®@ 140,000 words—30,000 more than other 
dictionaries at the same price @ Single 
alphabetical order for instant reference © 
2500 illustrations; 1343 pages © Complete 
1940 Census figures © Convenient size 
‘ casy to use @ From $3.50 (unindexed) to 
A $7.50 in a variety of bindings. 

If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls it's the STANDARD 
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Jackpot for Refregier 

Anton Refregier is an explosive young 
artist who has plucked one of the biggest 
plums offered by the Government Section 
of Finé Arts—the $26,000 mural commis- 
sion for the new San Francisco Rincon An- 
nex Post Office. He has other distinctions: 
a collection of old neckties, mostly of the 
1900 vintage; numerous gnarled pieces of 
old wood which he has carefully carved in- 
to fantastic shapes; a knowledge of three 
languages, English, French, and Russian, 
and a total inability to spell in any of 
them; and a strong social conscience. 

Born 37 years ago in Moscow, the half- 
French, half-Russian son of an engineer, 
Anton was attending a fashionable school 
when the Red Revolution came. It meant 
little to the boy, who then thought of work- 
ers only as “dirty people.” In 1919, how- 
ever, he traveled through Belgium. The 
gaunt people and barren branches which fill 
his paintings probably stem from his mem- 
ories of those devastated countrysides. 

His social conscience, however, Refregier 
dates from his work in an American tex- 
tile plant, where he helped earn his way 
through the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign. When his fellow workers struck, he 
illustrated their strike booklet. 
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In the boom of the ’20s, Refregier did 
some work he now considers pretty frivo- 
lous. His jobs ranged from decorating shoot- 
ing galleries on Coney Island to painting 
fake Bouchards and Fragonards for homes 
of the wealthy. But he saved enough 
money to spend a year studying art and 
architecture in Germany. Then, back in 
this country, the would-be “fine” artist 
found work decorating speakeasies. 

After that, Refregier’s work was less 
bizarre. He has ‘assisted the industrial de- 
signer Norman Bel Geddes, made numer- 
ous stage sets, and covered the walls of the 
New York night club Café Society Uptown 
with semisurrealist murals poking fun at 
the customers. His first chance at serious 
murals came with WPA. For the art proj- 
ect he painted a room in the WPA build- 
ing at the New York World’s Fair that 
won second prize in the fair’s popularity 
vote. But not until last year did Refregier 
win a nonrelief assignment from the Gov- 
ernment Fine Arts Section. Then he won 
two—a $2,750 commission for the Plain- 
field, N.J., post-office murals, ready for 
installation this Saturday, and the San 
Francisco job. 

Into this last Refregier will put three 
years of painting. But before he even got 
the commission he had to spend five 
months preparing his designs for a pictorial 
history of the city. When he arrives in San 








A detail from designs for Refregier’s San Francisco murals 
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Francisco next month, Refregier plans to 
fill in one panel temporarily with a huge 
War Bond poster. Then he will go to work 
on the 2,600 square feet of murals—earn- 
ing exactly $10 per square foot. 








MUSIC 


Koussevitsky’s Kids 


There was an orchestra, there was music, 
and there was an audience at Tanglewood, 
Mass., this summer. All in all a minor 
miracle, since the directors of the Boston 
Symphony (which usually plays there) 
and of the Berkshire Symphonic Festival 
(which puts the show on) had called the 
whole thing off because of the war and 
transportation difficulties. 

The trouble was they couldn’t call off 
Serge Koussevitsky. Insisting that in war- 
time music was more important than ever, 
the Boston Symphony’s director an- 
nounced that he himself would carry on. 
The Berkshire Music Center, a school he 
founded three years ago, he reopened and 
underwrote with money of his own. Its 
students, he declared, would make up the 
festival orchestra. And Koussevitsky hoped 
an audience would find some way to get 
there. 

It did. Beginning Aug. 1 a crowd of 
nearly 6,000 showed up for the first two 
week-end concerts and nearly 5,000 for the 
second pair. Some saved their gas and 
doubled up with their neighbors. Many 
came on buses and trains to nearby Lenox 
and walked the remaining mile to the 
music shed at Tanglewood. Others hitch- 
hiked; two boys and a girl arrived on the 
back of a milk truck, and another enter- 
prising group rode up ensconced on a hay 
wagon. 

All this gave the festival a free and 
easy spirit. Gone was the parade of women 
who swept down to their boxes in glittering 
evening dress. The boxes themselves, for- 
merly sold at $75 for three concerts, be- 
came mere reserved seats at $2.20 each— 
about half the previous rate. 

And the orchestra proved well worth 
the fans’ ingenuity. Recruited from all 
over the country, and with only three and 
a half weeks of rehearsal, the students 
played everything from Concerti by Han- 
del and Martinu to the Beethoven Ninth 
and the Bach Magnificat. 

But their biggest test came at the festi- 
val’s close last week end, when they per- 
formed the year’s most-discussed piece of 
music: the Seventh, or Leningrad, Sym- 
Phony of Dimitri Shostakovich. Although 
the symphony had its Western Hemi- 
sphere debut July 19 over the air with the 

Symphony under Arturo Toscanini 
(NEwsweEK, July 27) , last Friday night’s 
performance for Russian War Relief 
marked its official American concert pre- 
mere, and both critics and public were 





anxious to hear what Koussevitsky and 
his kids would do with it. 

The youngsters (their ages range from 
16 to 26) and their gray-haired maestro 
came through brilliantly. Communicating 
all of his own great faith in his country- 
man Shostakovich, Koussevitsky swept 
the orchestra through crashing crescendo 
upon crescendo and at the end had the 
crowd of 5,000 on its feet cheering. 

The critics found little difference be- 
tween Koussevitsky’s reading and Tosca- 
nini’s. Those who had defended the sym- 
phony previously continued to feel it an 
inspired work in spite .of its excessive 
length (70-odd minutes). Olin Downes of 
The New York Times, who had led the 
opposition in July, still didn’t like it 
in August. He stuck to his contention 
that it was “far from a first-class sym- 
phony.” : 

Even Downes, however, admitted the 
festival itself was first-class. Despite show- 
ers on two of the week ends, a grand total 
of about 25,000 people proved. Koussevit- 
sky’s point that music—not “name” 
orchestras—was what counted. 


RECORD WEEK 


Raver: Le TomsBeau pDE COoUupPERIN. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Columbia. Two 10-inch rec- 
ords in album, $2. Technically far superior 
to all previous recordings of Ravel’s little- 
known tribute to one of his distinguished 
predecessors, Francois Couperin. 





Srrauss: Turee Watrtzes. Clemens 
Krauss, Erich Kleiber, and the Vienna 
Philharmonic.. Victor. Three 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $3.50. Recorded in pre- 
Anschluss days, these discs are every bit 
as delightful as their advertising blurb 
says they are. The selections are “Songs 
of Love,” “Morning Papers,” and “You 
and You”—and they are played with the 
lift and lilt only a Viennese can bring to 
Viennese music. 


SHostakovicu: Tue Unitep Nations. 
Igor Gorin, Charles O’Connell, and the 
Victor Symphony Orchestra. Victor. One 
12-inch record, $1. Filled with the spirit 
of hope and relentless determination, this 
slow-moving and easily sung march by 
Shostakovich has great possibilities as a 
big war song. Harold Rome’s English 
lyrics are excellent and Gorin sings them 
magnificently, but Charles O’Connell’s or- 
chestration lacks the full-bodied majesty 
required for such a theme. 


Beruin (Irvine): Sones From Ho.ipay 
Inn. Bing Crosby, Fred Astaire, John 
Scott Trotter and his orchestra, Bob 
Crosby, and others. Decca. Siz 10-inch 
records in album, $3.50. Twelve of the 
fifteen Irving Berlin songs in the new 
movie “Holiday Inn.” “Be Careful It’s 
My Heart” and “White Christmas” are 
the most promising of the batch. 








In America, too, 
this superb Scotch 
is pleasing men 
with its mellow 
liqueur quality and 
gentle character. 
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To the long list of congressmen 
and senators who have been renomi- 
nated, despite attacks based upon dis- 
agreement with the President’s foreign 
policy before Pearl Harbor, the name 
of Hamilton Fish Jr. is now added. The 
story has been pretty much the same 
everywhere—in Texas, Kansas, Illinois, 
Idaho and Ohio, in rural and metro- 
politan New York, in St. Louis and 
rural Missouri. 

That Fish’s renomination has been 
so widely commented upon throughout 
the country is chiefly due to the 
prominence of those who opposed him. 
Fish has none of the attributes that 
have made men important or danger- 
ous—neither eloquence nor high in- 
telligence nor leadership in the House. 
Left alone, he would have been a run- 
of-the-mill congressman. The President 
and Wendell Willkie made him a symbol 
of something bigger than he was. . 

Fish’s primary success could easily 
have been foreseen. A month ago, a 
hard-bitten politician, working in the 
interest of a candidate for state office, 
made a trip through upstate New York. 
He told his boss to give Fish “the silent 
treatment” because, he said, the pre- 
Pearl Harbor “isolationist-intervention- 
ist” issue left the voters cold, and to 
make Fish the object of a statewide at- 
tack would simply give a relatively 
small matter an importance it did not de- 
serve. Three months and more ago that 
was equally clear. The trends it in- 
dicated were noted in this column in 
May. Their confirmation is now before 
us. 
Viewed in the light of political pru- 
dence, the pre-Pearl Harbor issue is a 
dud. It has not increased voting in the 
primaries. It has not caused much shift 
in the vote that has been cast. It is also 
politically dangerous at this time. To 
enter local political contests with the 
cry that world questions. are at stake is 
to risk conveying to our allies and our 
enemies alike the impression that the 
people are against this war. That is not 
true. And most people are not going to 
like either the political tactic or the 
needless misunderstanding it threatens. 

So much for politics. Now look at the 
ethics and reason of the thing. 

There were many people in this 
country a year ago who were reluctant 
to see this country involved in war. 


The Issue Is Victory 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Many of them saw our entrance as ulti- 
mately inevitable, yet hoped to put off 
the day because they believed we were 
not ready. Some thought we could help 
England more if we could stay out. But 
whatever their reason, provided it in- 
volved no sympathy for Hitler or Japan, 
it’s obvious that to lump them all togeth- 
er in denunciation is neither reasonable 
nor fair. They were not scoundrels or 
traitors. They were not even all “isola- 
tionists,” for some of them had spent 
years of their life fostering good will 
among nations. 

When war broke over us, every sane 
American accepted its challenge with- 
out reservation. Those who had argued 
against involvement in war before re- 
garded the issues of the past as matters 
to be left to the calm retrospect of 
historians in the peace to come. To the 
enemy they said that since he had 
drawn the sword, he should perish with 
it. To their onetime opponents in de- 
bate they held out their hands and 
declared that victory was the order of 
the day. 

From that point on, the sons of 
“fsolationists” and “interventionists” 
donned identical uniforms and_ stood 
side by side. Unity in what was essential 
was taken for granted. Freedom to 
speak on subjects of the common pur- 
pose—to discuss the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war and how better to order 
the world after the war—was assumed. 
And because it is incalculably important 
that this unity and this freedom shall 
not be destroyed, bitterness and name 
calling are clearly out of place. 


It goes without saying that mem- 
bers of Congress who actually hampered 
the effort to defend the country should 
be judged on that record. But the mere 
fact that they debated or opposed Ad- 
ministration policy at this or that point 
is not, of itself, blameworthy. Opposi- 
tion and debate have always been part 
of the democratic process. The test of 
a public official now is how adequately 
he has supported the war effort and how 
well qualified he is to serve in the future. 

Recently Mr. Willkie said that this 
campaign should be fought on the issue 
of “the efficiency of the war effort.” 
That makes good sense. It poses a 
fair and relevant issue. And it will not 
leave the voters cold. 
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Save 





“Load ’em full!” That's the battle 
cry in the coal fields. Bigger loads 


save cars for additional war work. 


-»+ANOTHER “FIGHTING FORCE’ TO 


Coal is one of America’s most power- 
ful weapons — the Nation’s greatest 
single source of energy. 


It turns the wheels of war’s industries. 
It is power and heat and light. 


Coal makes steam. It runs trains to 
haul more coal. Coal is transporta- 
tion. Coal provides warmth for our 
home comfort, heats our buildings 
and factories. 


It is among the most abundant of the 
Nation’s natural resources and in the 





earth of this country is enough to 
last 3,000 years. 


More than a hundred Demeneeed Penn- 
sylvania Railroad freight cars have no 
other duty in this war than to haul 
this fighting power—coal and its by- 
product, ps the industrial 
fronts, day and night. 


In never-ending streams, The Penn- 
sylvania delivers it to the power 
plants, moves mountains of it to 
bed the coke ovens and, in turn, the 
blast furnaces. 





Buy your coal now. Help clear the tracks for movement of war materials this fall and winter. 


KEEP ROLLING 


Coal becomes gas for the open hearth, 
yower for the rolling mill. Without 
it there would be no oul 


Coal’s by-products become explo- 
sives, industrial chemicals, medicines 
and Secilinns that produces agricul- 
tural abundance. 


Coal saw us through the last war — 
and coal will see us thre ugh this one. 


To help move coal to the industrial 
front is one of Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
most important jobs i in war and peace. 


* Invest in U.S. War Savings Bonds & Stamps | 


‘ 


PENNSYLVAN iA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 





KEEP “EM SMOKIN’ 








THEY TREAT YOU RIGHT. . . They keep 
you happy because they’re Milder... they let 
you know how good a cigarette can be because 
they Taste Better. You'll like them these hot 
days because Chesterfields smoke Cooler. 


TODAY'S MILDER BETTER-TASTING CIGARETTE 


Copyright 1942, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





